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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER —SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 
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SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AYARS 


IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL FILLER 


‘ 


| WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 

ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets re 
to drain juice from fruit. | Measured cal 
| amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
| feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. _ Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 
clutch that starts it off smoothly. For Nos. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
| for No. 10 cans. 


We also make and sell a full line of Beet Machinery—Beet Topper—Beet Filler—Beet Peeler— 
Beet Slicer—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quartering Machine. 


Also 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler Can Sterilizers 
Hot Water Exhausters Can Cleaners 
Liquid Plunger Fillers Electric Process Clocks 
Rotary Syruping Machines Friction Clutches 
Corn Shaking Machines Picking Table 
Fruit and Tomato Washers String Bean Cutter 
’ New Departure Cookers Tomato Trimmer & Scalder 


Write for Prices and Discount for Orders Now. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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UNITED STATES 


| 
factories | 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST.LOUIS 
Chicago Sales Office 


111 West Street 
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AGAIN THE ERMOLD 


RICHARD HELLMANN INCORPORATFD HAVE 
SELECTED THE NEW ERMOLD LABELER 
AGAIN FOR THE SEVENTH PLANT IN THEIR 
CHAIN OF FACTORIES MANUFACTURING 
THE FAMOUS “BLUE RIBBON MAYONNAISE”. 


ERMOLDS ARE EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL AND 
EVER-READY TO OPERATE AT CAPACITY. 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Canadian Agents Australia Argentine 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. Geo. H. Dowsing Felix Rimpler & Cia, Entre 
Montreal & Toronto . Sydney Rois 39-49, Mendoza 


France, Belgium and Italy—R. L. Lecomte, 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden—Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janerio 


“80 SQUARE CANS with FALSE Seam, 
PER MINUTE and getting fine results ” 


Those words from 
a satisfied customer 
tell the story. 


This illustrates our Body- 
Maker and Double Seamer 


combined. It sets the pace w. : a & TAYLOR CO. ; 
in Square-Can-Manu- ectem: Colles & Spice Mille Chi Established 1865 
facture. C "Can Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. August 15th, 1926 
Gentlemen:- 


e In answer to your inquiry we are pleased to advise you 
Cameron Can Machinery Co. that we are running your No. 53 square can Seamer ata 


speed of better than 80 square cans with false-seams per 


210 N. Ashland Avenue CHICAGO minute and getting fine results, We like your machine. 
Very truly yours, THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. Per A. L. Forsberg. 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your. contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 


Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Hamachek Ideal Viners are a necessity for a pea 
packer determined to pack quality canned pane at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Hamachek Ideal Viners save many peas that 
would pass through any other viner unhulled, and 
prevent many peas from breakage or damage dur- 
ing the hulling process. The peas saved are of the 
best quality that was in the vines. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and 
: Chain Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED 1880 ‘ INCORPORATED 1924 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPTESERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


CHicaco. ILL. DETROIT, MIcH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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The MONITOR Blancher 
finishes your stock thru fresh 
hot water. That gives a clean 
product, rinsed as it leaves 
the machine. Everything about 
a MONITOR Blancheris 


based on sanitary work. 


Its users say that. its work 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


Write us before Buying 


A special price is now available 


Canadien Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. co 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Cannon Supply Co., 
: Salt Lake City, Utah 
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New Plant 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore 


Housing the most modern equipment for manufacture of both 


Sanitary Cans and General Line 
CLOSING MACHINES ON RENTAL BASIS 


Manufacturing Layout Unsurpassed 
Shipping Facilities within the Building 
Privately Operated Railroad Connecting Direct with Two Trunk 
Lines——Ample Fireproof Warehousing Space, Insuring Quick 
Service-—Finest Working Conditions for Employees 


All contributing to the acknowledged superiority of 
Southern Service 


SOUTHERN Can ComMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building, 3500 East Biddle Street | 


Baltimore, Maryland 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 17 Battery Place 
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THE JOURNAL a the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Canada - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 


ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE POLITICAL OYSTER—In one’s travels over 
| the country he is liable to be asked often: “What 
has become of the famous Maryland oysters?” 
and he can but answer that the supply of Maryland oys- 
ters has dwindled down to a mere shadow of its former 
self, and that which is available is so high in price that 
few can afford to touch them. If the Western and 
Northern inquirer were living in Baltimore City, he 
would note that the consumption of oysters in this 
“home of the oyster” is lighter today than ever known 
before, and that that famous institution, “the raw bar,” 
is a very difficult thing to find, where formerly it was 
found in almost every eating house. 

There is an interest in this question to the entire 
canning industry, because canned oysters, or as they 
are generally known, “cove” oysters, were very largely 
the foundation upon which was built commercial] can- 
ning as we now know it. And, moreover, one Western 
salesman and hustler, looking for the wider and better 
spread of canned foods, sounded us out, only recently, 
upon the question of the sale of cove or canned oysters 
throughout the great Western States, giving it as his 
opinion that there should be a tremendous distribution 
of this excellent article throughout those regions, and 
he had good, sound reasons for his claim. A good qual- 
ity of canned oysters might very easily be worked into 
a big trade in the sections he had in mind, because 
while ice-car shipments of the fresh oysters are avail- 
able, they do not reach the point where most needed. 
Fresh oysters so shipped must be eaten at once, where- 
as the can of equally good oysters may rest upon the 
top shelf of a desert grocery store, with the thermom- 
eter well above the hundred, and be ready for service 
at any time the user feels like “some oysters.” It is 
about time that the canned oyster came back into its 
own, as it will do beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


But when that day comes, there will have to be 
written against Maryland another record of departing 
glory. Oysters will have to join the mere memory of 
the Maryland peach, the Baltimore pineapple, the 
Chesapeake Diamond Back terrapin, and the famous 
soft-shell crab, now also passing to its last appearance. 


All these famous canned articles have been permitted 
to fade out of the picture, and that constitutes a record 
not to the credit of the State. 

This waning of the oyster business has been noted 
with alarm and regret by other Marylanders, and 
among them that able thinker, excellent administrator 
and business man, Governor Ritchie. And he thought 
to save this veritable gold-mine to his State. The 
great Chesapeake Bay is there with all its ability to 
produce oysters to day as it did in years agone; at 
least it has not changed. Why then does it not so pro- 
duce? It must be because of the want of proper super- 
vision and handling. And so Governor Ritchie started 
the Maryland Legislature towards enacting a Conser- 
vation program for the oyster and for the crab and 
for other sea foods in the Chesapeake Bay. But astute 
politician that he is, he did not properly reckon with 
the politico-oyster crowd of the Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries. The oyster men always answer that 
there are plenty of oysters, plenty of crabs, plenty of 
shad, plenty of terrapin. ‘Plenty’, of course, is a rela- 
tive term, and though the balance of the world may 
not take the same interpretation of it as these Bay 
dwellers do, that made no difference to these oyster- 
men. 

They are the greatest example of the ‘dog-in-the- 
manger’ the world has ever provided; they will do 
nothing for the oysters or other products upon which 
they make their living, and they wil permit no one else 
to do anything. And they will take mortal offense at 
such a statement as this; but it is true, as all other 
men know. Even Governor Ritchie had to learn that 
they could not be taken or shaken out of their position; 
and because he rightly says there is no sense passing 
a law, or trying to force a law, upon a section, when 
everyone in that section is opposed to it, so he had to 
withdraw from his position and abandon all efforts to 
save this great industry to Maryland. 

Among canned foods oysters formerly were lead- 
ers. Have they gone merely because of progress of 
the industry? Not at all. They have gone because 
they are to expensive to can. And in the meantime, 
despite the present high prices, the very oystermen 
who protest any attempt to hold them, are working 
harder than ever before to make a living at their 
calling-catching-oysters. There is no oyster in the 
world like the Chesapeake Bay oyster, but they will 
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not regain the canned oyster business of the world. 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Louisiana should take heed of their opportunity and 
by canning a really meritorious article gain the good 
trade that is waiting them. 


THER ENEMIES—tThere is an old adage to the 
O effect that troubles never come singly,and possibly 
it is as well that they do not. While we are having 
troubles we might as well have them all at once. One or 
more, like the man who had an operation upon the end 


of his backbone and his appendix taken out at the 
same time. 


The complete change in the method of buying can- 
ned foods, commonly termed the ‘hand-to-mouth’ buy- 
ing was a staggering blow to all canners; because it 
represented a complete change from their accustomed 
procedure. However, they have faced the inevitable 
calmly, and you might be surprised to know how gen- 
eraly this change has been taken into consideration, 
and provision made for it. The canners have accepted 
this new method. The ability to warehouse the goods, 
and secure needed loans against them, promised to be 
a big help in this readjustment; but then bobs up the 
inescapable necessity of a standard in the goods. That 
was another ‘facer’ and it still remains the hardest 
problem to be solved. Put yourself in the place of the 
banker lending money on a block of canned foods, and 
you must certainly would want to know—must know 
for a certainty—what grade they are; whether they are 
extra standards, standards or seconds. So if the in- 
dustry is to use this excellent assistance, the U. S. 
Warehousing Act, canned foods must be packed to a 
standard. Today committees all over the country are 
working upon these standards, in hope that they will 
have them formulated by canning time. If they suc- 
ceed, it will be a splendid work, and badly needed. 


But in the meantime there is much work for every 
single canner in the business. The job for every in- 
dividual canner is to make his pack uniform. If his 
pack runs uniform he can use it as collateral, even if 
it were all second quality ; for as seconds it would have 
a value, even if low, and could be marketed as such, 
but its value would be greatly enchanced if the pack 
were uniform. Throwing in a lot of fancies and extra 
standards with the seconds does not raise the general 
value of the lot; it merely serves to becloud the situa- 
tion and to make the lot detestible to any handler. The 


warehouseman or the buyer does not know what he 
is getting. 


Set your standards, be it what it may, and then lay 
your plans to keep every can right up to the mark. Not 
nearly up, a little over, but fully up but not over. There 
is not a man reading this who cannot put most of the 
next two months into planning how to do this; how to 
arrange the handling of the cannery so that the last 
can will be the same as the first can, with no hesitation 
in between. A great many will say that you cannot 
pack one quality. That is not true; you should rather 
say that you do not want to go to the trouble. The 
lines of canned foods that have scored successes are 
the lines that have been kept absolutely uniform. Look 
about you. Did you ever find a Fancy or a sub- 


standard can or bottle of goods put out by Heinz? 
Or Campbell? Or Sneider? Or look at Del Monte, at 
Roach’s Hart brand or any of many others we might 
mention? It can be done because it is being done under 


_ more difficult circumstances than the average canner 
has to face. 
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If the early tomatoes are not up to the average 
you have’ set for yourself don’t touch them. There 
are always enough of the kind of tomatoes you want 
for your own good, in any season, despite the scares 
you think you get that the crop will not come through. 
Wait until the crop begins to ‘run right.’ And while 
on tomatoes, make this resolution: to fill the cans with 
tomato meat, the cheapest thing you can put into your 


cans, and the one thing that will make the consumer 
want more. 


Let the corn canner wake up out of the present 
foolishness into which he has allowed some unthinking 
and unknowing wholesalers to lead him—over-sweet- 
ening his corn; and get out into your factory and make 
arrangements to have the mixers, and the brine tanks 
so work that they will produce an absolutely inform 
consistency. But that is starting in the middle. You 
must start out in the field, cutting the corn at the 
right time, from an acreage that will not choke and 
stall your equipment, leaving the corn to sweat and 
wilter in the heat, as it awaits its turn at inspection, 
trimming ,washing and then cutting for the filler. 


The same thing may be said to the pea canner. 
It is said that the late ‘Jimmie’ Anderson installed 
double the equipment of his acreage, so that he would 
always be ready for any turn of Nature, which might 
send his pea crop to him faster than they had expected ; 
and he told the writer that under such a condition he 
was able to pack 90 per cent of his peas as fancies. 
Does it pay? You bet, and he had uniformity. 


And we might go on into all the fruits and vege- 
tables and specialties for this applies all the way down 
the line, and it must be done. There are ‘ifs’ or ‘ands’ 
about it—it must be done if you expect to make any 
profit in your business from now on. This is not our 
choice nor yours to refuse. You will probably never 
see the time again when ‘anything’ in canned foods 
will sell; the production has grown too vast, and is 
too widespread. Only another war could bring about 


that condition again, and this is rather remote, to say 
the least. 


And here is the other source of worry: Cold stor- 
age is quitely but certainly cutting into the consump- 
tion of canned foods. You noted the address on cher- 
ries by Mr. Ullsberger, on page 86 of the big Conven- 
tionof last week. We merely have to add that the 
cold storage men have perfected plans for running 
fresh vegetables into storage in all large and small 
towns and cities, and for supplying the markets from 
this storage, and it is growing, because people are told 
to ‘eat fresh vegetables.’ Only quality in canned foods 
can meet this attack. But you can do it, and you must. 


STATISTICS ON LOUISIANA SHRIMP 


COMMUNICATION dated January 29, has been 
A received from the New Orleans office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, inclos- 

ing the following figures on the amount of green and 


dried shrimp produced in Louisiana during the years 
1921 to 1926, inclusive: 


Green Shrimp Dried Shrimp 


Lbs. Lbs. 
. 7,938,236 907,227 
8,923,613 1,019,853 
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Are you getting maximum efficiency 
from the steam used in Scalding ? 


Le? of Monarch Scalders have not 
only been able to secure more uni- 
form scalding -- but, in one plant, the 
change-over from previous equipment to 
Monarch resulted in a saving of nearly 
fifty percent of total plant steam con- 
sumption. 


Monarch Sanitary Tomato Scalder 


, 5.O.RANDALL'S SON 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Syrupers Exhausters Continuous Cookers, etc. 


HIGH GRADE 
THERMOMETERS 


For all Canning Purposes. 


All Makes of Thermometers 
Repaired. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Write For Prices. 


Phila. Thermometer Co. 
915 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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He Only Fooled 
Himself! 


The doctor told him he had 
only a short time to live. So 
he stopped all the clocks. 
He thought he could prevent 
the swift passage of time. 


He only fooled himself, for the fatal hour came 
anyway! 


We know another man who uses obsolete ma- 
chinery in his canning plant. He thinks he is 
keeping his expense to the minimum. 


But he, too, is only fooling himself. 


The unnecessary labor employed in his plant--the 
expensive breakdowns when the season is at it’s 
peak--the uncertain quality caused by haphazard 
manufacturing methods, are all far more expen- 
sive than the cost of new equipment. 


He is wasting money instead of saving it ! 


A-B has a particular machine to replace that ob- 
solete one in your plant. 


A-B are specialists in canning machinery equip- 


ment. Let them diagnose your troubles and pre- 
scribe the remedy. 


Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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RETAILERS INCLUDED IN RESOLUTIONS 


N the Resolutions adopted at the Atlantic City Con- 
| vention by the National Canners Association, and 


as reported in our last week’s issue, there was inad-. 


vertently omitted from the third Resolution the name 
of the National Association of Retail Grocers. That 
Association has for many years had harmonious rela- 
tions with the canners and their associations and the 
resolution was drawn to cover that. 

This publication is to correct the oversight, and we 
trust to make amends. The resolution should have 
read: 

RESOLVED, That we record our deep appre- 
ciation of the harmonious and cordial good-will 
which has existed for so many years between the 
National Canners Association and the National 
Food Brokers’ Association, the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, the National Association of 
Chain Stores and the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, and we trust that this mutual good- 
will and co-operation will continue for many years 
to come, from which all engaged in the industry 
may reap an abundant harvest. 


THIS IS THE RIGHT SPIRIT! 
A Story in Four Chapters, and a Moral 


WELL-KNOWN Western Maryland corn canner 
A very naturally thought he detected another of 

the well known, and too often worked, efforts to 
break down the already badly wounded canned corn 
market, and he hit out straight from the shoulder, 
in defense of his market, and product. That is what 
we need—more of this fighting spirit on the part of 
canners. There is no question whatever of the rapid 
growth of “backbone” among canners, and all that was 
ever needed was the well-displayed evidence of this 
backbone by the planting of a good right fist squarely 
between the eyes of the enemy. For he is an enemy 
who tries to take money out of your pocket by beating 
down the market by such tactics as this. It is the old, 
old story, but this kind of action by the canners is not 
so old. 

However, as the “enemy” in this instance disclaims 
any intent of evil doing, we are withholding his name, 
as also that of the canner, but here is the story. It 
should be noted that the first drive is at the price of 
“Extra Standard” Sweetened Corn; the second letter 
or defense “hedges” more towards mere “Standard” 
Corn or even worse—cheap corn. 


The First Letter 
, February 11, 1927. 


Canners & Co. 
Gentlemen: 

B. & P. (well-known wholesale grocers, han- 
dling usually a high-class line—Editor’s Note) are 
in the market for a car of Ext. Std. Sweetened 
Corn, buyer’s label, and they want to see a half- 
dozen sample tins. 

This offering has been given to several other 
brokers to work on, from whom he says he has a 
price of 80c a dozen, and some were lower than 
that. He did not tell us what the lower prices 
were. 

Therefore, it is up to you to get us the quality 
Corn he would like to have, letting us have a half- 
dozen tins representing the lot, and see that the 
samples are gotten off immediately so they will 


reach here by Monday, together with a price that 
will beat these other fellows out. 
We hope you will be able to do this. 


Very truly yours, 
MLC:R BROKERS & CO. 


The Canner’s Answer 
, February 12, 1927. 


Brokers & Co. 
Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 11th, 
and we are surprised that you would get out a let- 
ter of this character. The Corn market is demor- 
alized sufficiently without trying to break it with 
such letters. The writer does not know of any 
Standard Corn quoted today at 85c, much less at 
80c for Ex. Standard. As above stated, we are 
surprised that a firm of your standing would get 
a letter out like this to the trade. 


Yours truly, 
GLT:EGW CANNERS & CO. 


The Second Letter. 
, February 14, 1927. 


Canners & Co. 
Gentlemen: 

We can realize how you felt when you wrote 
yours of Feb. 12th, but wish to assure you that we 
have not sent a letter similar to the one sent to 
you out to the trade in general. 

We know that common report had it that you 
had some cheap Corn. We know that you are large 
packers of Corn, so what was more natural or rea- 
sonable than for us to turn to you with our in- 
quiry ? 

You might be surprised to know that we do 
know of a lot of Corn quoted as Standard, which a 
well-known broker tells us that he cut and consid- 
ers equal to Ext. Standard, which can be bought 
for 85c, or at least could have been bought at that 
last Friday. 

If you care to give us your figures on Corn for 
a little block, we will be glad to have them, but 
please understand that we do not make a practice 
at any time of writing a letter to be used in break- 
ing the market. We are not that kind of a firm. 
MLR:R BROKERS & CO. 

P. $.—Since dictating the above our attention 
is directed to Sisk’s price list of 2/11/27 quoting 
Standard Crushed Corn at 80c and Extra Standard 
at 8214c, not in carlots. Our letter, therefore, was 
justified and yours was not. 


The Second Answer 
, February 15, 1927. 
Brokers & Co. 


Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 14th and 
note your effort to explain you rformer letter. We 
particularly note that you say in the second para- 
graph “we know that common report had it that 
you had some cheap corn.” We would like for you 
to be perfectly honest and tell us what constitutes 
“common report.” We issue a regular quotation 


and the cheapest price we have shown on our quo- 
tation has been 8714c for standard corn. We are 
giving you an opportunity of stating to us just - 
where you have ever heard any report or reports 
that we had “some cheap corn.” We want to give 
you every opportunity to clear yourself, for as you 
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GOOD MIXER’ 
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—perfectly at home in your plant, readily adapts itself to 
its surroundings, never complains, and is good natured* 


*Has taken many a severe ‘‘beating’’ without a murmur 


THE NEW 1927 MODEL OF THE PFAUDLER MAYONNAISE 
MIXER CONSTRUCTED TO MEET HEAVY DEMANDS 


gq The recent Canning Exposition revealed to many manufacturers, the genuine merit of the 
Pfaudler Emulsifier. In fact it was clearly demonstrated and generally agreed, that scien- 
tific emulsification began with the use of the glass-lined emulsifier. 

I Devoid of complicated moving parts and glass-lined, makes this unit easy to clean. Handling 
mayonnaise, salad dressings. cod-liver oil, and general emulsions, is accomplished without 
the slightest fear of contaminating the product thru contact with metal. 

I Though having three times the charging capacity of any other combination mixing emulsi- 
fier on the market, this unit requires no more space for operation nor does it cost three 
times as much to purchase. 


q Write for Bulletin No. 671. 


THE PFAUDLER CO. Food Products Division ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“PURER 


FOODS THRU GLASS LINED EQUIPMENT” 


Robins Salt Distributor 


A touch of salt adds flavor and distinc- 
tiveness to your tomato pack. 


HIS little machine,—simple, accurate and inex- 

pensive—may be attached to your filler, and will 
do this work in a uniform manner, without waste, 
andat small cost. You need this machine this season. 
Order early. 


Handles the Salt Whether Wet or Dry 


Fine or Coarse. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY INC. 


Robert A. Sindall, President ; Harry R. Stansbury, Vice-President 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery and Supplies. Send for Catalogue. 
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say, “you do not make a practice at any time to 
write a letter to break the market.” We are cer- 
tainly glad to note that you say “we are not that 
kind of a firm,” but we are frank to admit that we 
cannot place any other interpretation upon your 
former letter unless you are in a position to give us 
some more knowledge in regards to the second 
paragraph of your letter of the 14th. 


If competitive brokers are using our name in 
an effort to beat down the market, stating that we 
have some cheap corn, we are sure that you will 
be only too glad in having any such practice stop- 
ped; and if on the other hand you cannot furnish 
us with the source of any such information, we 
must necessarily infer that no such report is in 


circulation. We shall certainly expect a further 
reply from you. 

Yours truly, 
GLT:EGW CANNERS & CO. 


The moral is: The broker who attempts to wreck 
the market in this old sand-bagging manner, is putting 
a noose around his own neck, and he need not be sur- 
prised if the canners grab the other end of the rope! 


DR. CARL L. ALSBERG TO DIRECT PRELIMINARY 
STUDY OF DISTRIBUTION RESEARCH 

D of Chemistry, and at present Chairman of the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 

has been designated to make the preliminary survey 

on distribution research authorized by the Atlantic City 

Convention of the National Canners Association. 

In the report of the Association’s Committee on 
Distribution Research, which was approved by the Con- 
vention, the committee agreed unanimously that it was 
advisable to secure more information than is at present 
available before the Association committed itself to any 
extensive investigations, and the committee asked au- 
thority to employ a skilled investigator to collect the 
information needed to determine whether a comprehen- 
sive research on the subject should be carried out and, 
if so, along what lines it should be conducted. 

Dr. Alsberg’s intimate acquaintance with the food 
industries of the country and his experience with the 
Food Research Institute make him exceptionally qual- 
ified to undertake the direction of this important task. 
It is expected that the survey will be started at an early 
date, and that it will be carried through to completion 


as rapidly as the nature and importance of the work 
will permit. 


LARGE CANNERS WILL REDUCE ACREAGE 


R. Carl L. Alsberg, formerly Chief of the Bureau 


R. C.W. Patterson, president of Fame Canning 
Company, one of the largest canning companies 
in America, when interviewed as to their 1927 
plans, stated: 

“It will be our purpose to materially reduce 
our acreage on peas at our Wisconsin plants, and 
we probably will operate four out of five of same. 
We are reducing our acreage at our corn plants in 
Indiana and will probably have a 70 per cent of 
normal pack. At our tomato and catsup packing 
plants we expect normal packs. : 

“Our pickle operations for 1927 will be mate- 
rially increased. We expect to operate our stations 
and to go into the pickle business more formidably 
than we have in the past. It will be our purpose to 
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move the Lakeside Preserving Company to our 
plant at Freeport, Illinois, where we have ample 
refrigeration for frozen fruits, and from this point 
we will operate a joint milk canning plant and pre- 
serving factory.” 


Mr. Patterson, when asked in reference to the gen- 
eral markets on canned vegetables, stated that, unfor- 
tunately, 1926 on corn and peas showed another over- 
production, but it was a certainty that there would be 
a material reduction in acreage, and that this over- 
production had necessitated quite a few of the smaller 
companies to unload their product at prices considera- 
bly below cost of manufacture, which means increased 
Seen and will relieve the abnormal pack situa- 
ion. 


CANNED PEAS IN AUSTRALIA. 


WING to the heavy importation of canned peas 

from Belgium, which is said to be threatening 

the local industry, pea canners of Australia are 
urging the Government to impose a heavy dumping 
duty on the imported product. One manufacturer of 
canned vegetables, in giving evidence on the subject 
before the Tariff Board during November, stated that 
importations began on a large scale last year, when, 
owing to drought, local growers were unable to supply. 
the market. But this year’s Australian pea crop is re- 
ported to be a record one, but local producers claim 
that foreign peas have captured the market. The above 
report was made by American Trade Commissioner J. 
B. Foster at Melbourne, dated November, 1926. 


POTENTIAL CANNED FRUIT PRODUCTION IN 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


OTENTIAL competition for American exporters 
of canned fruits and vegetables is seen in the ac- 
tivity of the National Food Canning Council, 

which is promoting the extension of canning in the 
British Isles, according to a report for November, 
1926, prepared by American Consul H. L. Stafford, at 
London. Ata recent meeting of the Council satisfac- 
tory progress was reported, and it was predicted that 
a great industry was in process of formation in the 
United. Kingdom. It was pointed out at the meeting 
that in 1925 Great Britain imported about $33,000,000 
worth of canned fruit, of which $20,000,000 worth 
came from the United States. 


| 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

— Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 


—Hampers speed up field work. é 


1 


SWING’S HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. : 


SWING BROTHERS RIDGELY, MD. ; 
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THE KOOK-MORE-KOIL 


The most popular cooking coil ofthe day 
is the Kook-More-Koil. This unit has pro- 
ven its worth by years of faithful service 
to the canning industry. Better color, 
greater speed and ultimately larger pro- 
fits are the lot of the owner whose plant 
is equipped with a battery ofthese modern 
appliances. 


The Indiana Grading Table 

Sorting and Inspection Tables 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettle 
(All Styles and Sizes) 

Indiana No. 10 Filling Machines 

Indiana Salter 

Indiana Pulper 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 

Tomato Washers 

Pulp and Catsup Pumps 

Wood and Glass Lined Stee! 
Tanks 

Enamel Lined Pipe 

Enameled Pails and Pans 

Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Labelers 

Boxers 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 


The Indiana Paddle Finisher 


If you are interested in exceptional 
results then investigate the 
merits of the Indiana Paddle 
Finisher which is now offered the 
trade with metal (positive adjust- 
ment) paddies. The proper tex- 
ture of your finished article (be it 
pulp or the finest salad dressing) 
can be readily had and maintained 
with the use of this machine. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 


ROTARY TYPE 


ISCO 
FILLING MACHINE 


PISTON AND ROTARY TYPES 


FOR FILLING PRESERVES & JAMS, 


117 of these machines are being used 


For Jelly—83 

For Mustard—38 

For Salad Dressing 31 
For Apple Butter- 29 

For Crushed Pineapple—19 
For Lard, etc— 16 

For Honey, etc- 17 


Fills cleanly—Measures accurately—Set in 10 min- 
utes for different sizes—Cleaned in 15 minutes for 
different products—Fills from kettles on same floor 
—Simple mechanism, easily cared for—Low cost 
operation. 


| THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Annual Convention 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, January 24-27, 1927 


HE eighth Annual Convention was called to order Monday 
I afternoon, January 24th, by President George Andrews, 
who then addressed the meeting. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ANDREWS. 


First, I think, we have some good news. The Executive 
Committee feels that this is going to be the banner year of the 
preserve industry. We started, as you know, on a campaign of 
improving quality and getting new standards, or rather taking 
the 1906 model and bringing it up to date. I do not know 
whether we have come back to the starting place or to the end 
of the line, but we have come to a point where the executive 
committee has found that there is nothing to do but try to get 
Congress to adopt new standards and read them into the Pure 
Food Law. At our last meeting with officials of the Department 
in Washington, in July, they admitted that their rulings did not 
carry very much weight. They told us the only thing to do to 
make them effective was to let our standards read into the Pure 
Food Law. They agreed to work with us. In fact, the standards 
the committee have prepared have practically been agreed upon 
by the Department. I am not going into this fully, as it is 
coming up later, but I hope that you will take enough interest in 
it to put it through. It may not be exactly perfect, but what 
we want to do is to get something started. 

We are figuring on advertising. There is nothing better we 
can do than to start out and get a whole lot of publicity. The 
fact that the Association is trying to get Congress to adopt 
standards which will not lower the quality, but will bring it up 
to the finest grade possible should be advertised. We have the 
support of the fruit growers, and I cannot see why there will 
be any opposition if we work together on it. You will remem- 
ber that from time to time we have talked of advertising and 
getting the growers’ co-operation and the co-operation of dis- 
tributors of other lines. For instance, last year we had a man 
tell us about bread and “The Fourth Meal at Four.” We have 
discovered that the great Northwest has produced a man who 
has taken all this that we have talked of in previous years and 
boiled it all down, put it in wonderful shape and presented it to 
us yesterday in the executive committee. I am going to ask 
him to do the same thing before the meeting today. 


The inspection of fruits has gone on this year. The few 
preservers who took the trouble to visit the packing plants I 
believe agreed that the amount we said it would cost them for 
inspection would be cheap if it were several times the amount. 
The Western berry growers were not given inspection last year. 
You all heard a full report of the eastern inspection at our Oc: 
tober meeting, and you all read the report Mr. Lathrop got out. 
I simply want to tell you that I want you to pay particular at- 
tention and give us your support on this standard. Understand, 
we are not trying to force something in the law. We do not 
expect to put it through right away, but we do expect to stir 
up enough fuss to interest the public so that we will get all of 
the help and support of the newspapers, which I am sure we 
will get when we show them we are building up and improv- 
ing our products. In our travels all through the country we 
find less than 10 per cent of the cheap, misbranded goods which 
we found several years ago. I believe in general there has been 
more money made owing to the fact that we have put out a 
better quality goods. We have gotten people who only packed 
second-grade goods to really figure, and they found there wasn’t 
enough difference in a cheap article to warrant the manufacture 
and sale of that article for the price the jobber wants to pay 
for it. 

The apple base question, where the government decided 
finally that they wanted to call it pure fruit, I do not believe 
needs to be worried about. Very few people are making it, 
and the same answer applies to that as to the cheap, mis- 
branded goods; those who buy it want it at a price, and that 
price doesn’t warrant substituting for fruit. I am going to ask 
Dan (Secretary D. R. Forbes) to go over the legal end of this, to 


tell you the story as it has been brought up from time to time 
and just what the chances are and the necessity for bringing 
standards before Congress. 
President Andrews appointed the following committees: 
Resolutions Committee: Dr. S. H Baer, chairman; Page S. 
Boyles, Marcus Blakemore. 


‘Nominating Committee: J. R. Van Kesler, chairman; H. A. 
Johns, L. A. Whipple. 


Auditing Committee—W. H. Barnes, A. L. Ward. 


ADDRESS BY MR. DANIEL R. FORBES, 
Executive Secretary and Counsel. 


“T think that in order to appreciate the present condition of 
the Association and the present condition of the industry, you 
will have to look back to 1918, the time when the Association 
was born, and then look back about four years, say 1923, when 
the Association was somewhat reborn, and then look at it today 
and get a direct comparison of conditions. In 1918 the mov- 
ing purpose of the organization was the adoption of standards. 
As Mr. Andrews says, in 1918, they were working under a 1906 
model. The industry had gone forward or backward, whatever 
way you want to view it. The standards then sought were not 
produced, and as a result of dilatory tactics on the part of pure 
food officials and indifference in the trade itself the quality of 
the products weni down very materially. In 1928 a new idea 
entered the ranks of the Association, and it was decided that 
before we could hope to do anything to expand our markets 
here or abroad we would have to get quality back into the indus- 
try. We decided the only way was to become a police force 
within ourselves and do that which the government had not 
done. At Buffalo we started the campaign which has been run 
ning ever since, at times almost hopeless, at times very suc- 
cessful. I think myself the money we have spent has shown 
real results. It is sometimes hard to show decided results, but 
down there in Washington we see it. At the present time we 
have accomplished enough to justify telling the public what we 
have done. The situation at present is that quality has returned 
to the industry, and along with that there are certain practices 
which I think are bad, but which cannot be controlled by pres- 
ent regulations or standards. That lack of control is due in part 
to official interpretation of standards and due in part to laxity 
in the statute. 


The chairman referred to the apple pulp product as being 
of very slight importance. That is true at the present time, but 
we do not know when conditions will be such as to induce a 
great number of our members or non-members to resort to the 
apple pulp product under the label “pure fruit jam.” I do not 
think that title should be stigmatized, but that it should be sold 
in that territory where the markets demand it. Yet there should 
be sufficient difference in the title or name to differentiate it in 
the consumer’s mind from what we consider “pure” goods. If 
you will look back to trade practice and trade vernacular, “fruit” 
means preserving fruit, and does not contemplate apple. An 
apple base product has always been considered sub-standara and 
sold for a lower price. Under the present regulations this prod- 
uct cannot be controlled. Apple is a fruit, and the standard 
reads that a preserve shall contain not less than 45 lbs. fruit to 
55 lbs. sugar. Therefore, apple and strawberry makes a fruit 
jam, and if it is not deleterious to health we might call it “pure 
fruit jam,” although “pure” in the industry does not apply to the 
wholesomeness of the product, but to its composition. Fruit in 
sugar, which worried us years ago, has now very little distri- 
bution. Yet conditions today might not continue and the price 


of fruit might induce some portions of the trade to go into the 
fruit and sugar product. The Bred Spred product, which has’ 
lately been litigated in Detroit, is another example of lack of 
control under present regulations. 


The Bred Spred article is a compound product. Those who 
make compound jams would ordinarily label it a compound. A 
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CANNERY’ SEEDS 


PEDIGREE STOCKS OF 


Peas, Beans and Corn 
| 
| 


EITHER SPOT OR FUTURE CONTRACT 
Growers of All Seeds for the 


Canning and Pickling Trade 


| 
| 
High Grade Detroit Beet A Specialty 


| Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


BRANCH: DETROIT, MICHIGAN WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 


| Growing Stations Cambridge, N. Y. 
Throughout America 


HANSEN SANITARY CONVE YOR BOOTS 


will solve your conveying and elevating problems. 


They have a large conveying capacity. 

Can not be overloaded. 

Have no gears, therefore pull evenly on both chains. 

Measure peas directly into buckets, do not bruise, split or spill peas. 


> 


The Hansen Sanitary Boot is simple in design and sturdily constructed so 
as to give many years of dependable service. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the first fourty two Hansen Boots built have been in service for eight seasons. 


THE HANSEN: SANITARY CONVEYOR BUCKET is the only bucket stamped entirely out of 
steel. It is lighter, stronger, and rust proof. Now is the time to inspect your conveying equipment and to re- 


place those broken buckets with HANSENS. Hansen buckets are indestructable. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


No, 14 


Hansen Fruit Hansen Pea and H. Automatic 
Hansen No. 10 Corn Filler H Aut tic Kraut Filler Sanitary Can Washer and Vegetable Filler Bean Filler “Tomato Filler 
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firm in Chicago has elected to revive the old name “Bred Spread” 
and the government proceeded against some of it in Detrou, 
where the court held in favor of the owner of the goods on a 
strictly legal point. The Food and Drugs Act provides, afte: 
first defining adulteration and misbranding, that articles of food 
not deleterious to health sold under their own distinctive names 
and not in imitation of or offered for sale under the distinctive 
name of another article, shall not be deemed misbranded, pro- 
vided, of course, the name of the manufacturer and place of 
manufacture be stated on the label, etc. The departmental of- 
ficials and the courts generally have heretofore interpreted this 
section to mean that a fanciful name might be applied to a 
product, the product itself not being an imitation of another 
product. Coca Cola is a fanciful name, and the product itself is 
not an imitation of another article. In the Bred Spred case the 
court construed the language of the law to mean that if a prod- 
uct is sold under a distinctive name, and that distinctive name 
is not an imitation of the name of another article, it is not 
«aisbranded. In my opinion that destroys our Food and Drugs 
Act. I am sure that it violates the first principle of the con- 
struction of the statute, because if that is good law, then prior 
sections of the law are invalidated. 


For example, suppose there was not butter or oleomargarine 
law. I could put out an oleomargarine to imitate butter, and by 
calling it Bred Spred I could get away with it. I think that 
would shock the conscience of everyone here. In this case the 
manufacturer has applied a so-called fanciful name to an article 
made in imitation of a pure jam and has placed in the hands 
of retail clerks an instrument of fraud. Your wife or mine will 
go into a store and ask for pure jam and the clerk will have the 
opportunity to hand down a jar that looks like jam and tastes 
like jam but is not jam, but Bred Spred. The name Bred Spred 
is descriptive, and if I bought an article named that I would ex- 
pect it was a jam. The counsel for the claimant filed a motion 
on a point of law, and on that motion the court held that the 
distinctive name “Bred Spred” saved this product from the gen- 
eral misbranding section of the act. Under our present law, and 
certainly under the definition of a distinctive name given py 
this court, we are unable to regulate the manufacture and sale 
of jams and jellies and preserves, and that anyone can adopt a 
fanciful name and make a product in imitation of jam and per- 
mit the retailer to pass it off as jam when it is not. 


The government doesn’t accept that as good law, and they 
are going to take an appeal. In the meantime we are given the 
best argument we could possibly have for the enactment of our 
definitions and standards into law. The dairy industry had the 
same stuaition forty years ago, and they realized that unless 
they had butter specifically defined by statute, and not subject 
to interpretive opinion, they would have oleomargarine, reno- 
vated butter, compound butter and other substitutes for butter 
passed off under fanciful names. They went to Congress and 
secured a specific definition for butter, so that anything that 
looks like butter and might be sold and used for butter auto- 
matically becomes butter or oleomargarine or compound butter 
or renovated butter, according to definition. If the dairy indus- 
try can do it, we can. The farmer vote should be with us, be- 
cause of the greater market for his fruit. I believe that we 
can go to Congress to strengthen food law and make standards 
to elevate the quality of our product. The situation would be so 
unique they would give us what we want. We certainly have an 
an argument when a district court tears down the structure that 
has been built through years of work. The apple pulp product 
needs regulation, but I believe the standards which we have 
drafted will take care of that product without stigmatizing that 
product. It might be called “Apple and Strawberry Jam” or 
“Mixture of Apple and Strawberry Jam. ” As to fruit and 
sugar, I cannot help but believe that is a compound of sugar 
and fruit rather than the negative thing, Fruit in Sugar Not a 
Preserve, but that is something we will have to take up with 
the department. We want their full approval of our standards. 
Incidentally, Mr. Campbell, Director of Regulatory Work in the 
Department, has assured me that he is in favor of this move- 
ment in order to strengthen the arms of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. There might be some opposition on principle. I have fre- 
quently opposed litigation on general principle because I didn’t 
believe the Food Law should be tampered with. In all these 
cases, however, the movement on foot was to destroy the act or 
to open the doors to fraud. The saccharine bill and corn sugar 
bill are examples. The objection to those bills does not apply in 
our case. ‘ 

As to what we have accomplished this year, it might sound 
presumptious to say that we have accomplished great things 
after just telling you that we are handcuffed owing to peculiar 
regulation; nevertheless, in 1923 we had quite a number of offi- 
cers of this Association and a goodly number of the members 
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either in court or on the carpet for misbranding. We have 
been just as active this year in collection of samples, and I am 
awfully proud to say that in the last five or six months we only 
had one member charged with adulteration or misbranding. In 
three or four years the members of this Association have ac- 
cepted the code of ethics and only one member in the last six 
months was found to be cheating. Two or three years ago we 
had no trouble in getting five or six members in a month. That 
bring up a point which [ think fits in with. our progress this 
afternoon. 

This industry has demonstrated that a trade association can 
establish standards of product and standards of ethics beyond 
what the government thinks are legal, as we did in the case of 
our compound ruling in getting the industry to adopt and abide 
by it. We have demonstrated that quality goods can be sold 
truthfully. If we can only proceed and put our standards in 
legal shape so that we will not need police work, I believe we 
can go out and start advertising and can get so much publicity 
that our advertising and publicity on sales work will go along 
with an enormous momentum. Just think what it would mean 
if the newspapers send it all over the country that the jam in- 
dustry were down on their knees before Congress asking for 
regulations. If they said, Here is the jam industry so proud of 
their products that they want standards. It is hopeless to try 
to get standards through this session. However, if we proceed 
with the advertising program, which will be outlined to the gen- 
eral membership today, I believe we will establish in the public 
mind a definite quality and definite standard, and when this is 
enacted into law, or when it is submitted to Congress, the public 
generally will know that anything which bears the insignia of . 
our Association is worth having and worth buying. The pre- 
servers generally are anxious to improve their quality. We have 
had very little trouble to get manufacturers to improve their 
cooking and manufacturing process. We have a few samples 
that show the product has been overcooked, or that are inferior 
for one reason or another. Mr. Lathrop and Mr. Walde have 
done an enormous ‘amount of work, and we can see improve- 
ments where Mr. Lathrop has worked with members. I believe 
it would be a good thing to get Mr. Lathrop or Mr. Walde into 
your plants. They have demonstrated that one or two days In a 
preserve plant have been sure to bring results. 

The inspection of cold pack fruit is on our program and 
needs no remarks now. 

We have a number of arbitration cases where there are dis- 
putes between members, and I believe you will save considerable 
expense and grief if you will allow the association to act for you 
in arbitrating these disputes. 

The only important message I have is that we have reached 
the turning point. We have spent money up to now policing 
the industry and have succeeded in restoring quality. We have 
reached the point where we need no longer keep our quality a 
secret. It is about time we went out and told the public what 
we have done. I believe there is very little work to ve aone 
henceforth in policing or keeping the industry clean. That will 
take a minimum amount of money. If we can get the industry 
behind us to establish standards, with the publicity that will go 
with us, I think the police work of the laboratory will be reduced 
50 per cent. If we tell the public by advertising means what 
wonderful products we are making and can make, we think the 
misbranded product will take care of itself and will die out be- 
cause the public will see and know quality goods. I am proud 
to point out that from 1923 to 1927 there has been a new 
thought in the industry, and we have demonstrated that clean- 
up campaigns are worth while, and I believe it is time we capi- 
talize the benefits secured. 

I would like to add this to the Bed Spred matter. Don’t 
forget that when your cases of goods cross the state line into 
another state and the outer case is broken and the goods put 
on the shelves the state laws have jurisdiction. There are a 
number of state laws that are quite different from the Federal 
law. It would be foolish for any member of this Association 
to feel he could make such goods.” 


REPORT ON YEAR 1926. 
By C. P. Lathrop, Technical Adviser. 


“The year 1926 has witnessed several events which signify 
very definitely the growth of our National Preservers Associa- 
tion in its service to its members, and its reputation and influ- 
ence for the healthful expansion and uplift of the industry. Not 
only has its prestige been enhanced among its own members, 
but also materially with those agencies. and organizations with 
which it must deal, such as Federal and State food officials, 
members of Congress and other trade association industries. The 
National Preservers Association is being looked up to as one of 
the leading active successful type of trade association. 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
of for Comayereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NYY. 


SEED PEA “Peas That 


Please” 
STOCK 


T takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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For the first time since its organization, the National Pre- 
servers Association this past year possessed and occupied its 
own laboratory. It now enjoys greatly increased laboratory 
space and facilities so that more and better work has been aone 
and results have been reported more promptly. The operating 
costs, on the other hand, have been reduced over the previous 
year. 


The preserving industry has been spared the damaging ef- 
fect that would have resulted had the corn sugar and anti- 
seizure bills in their original form been passed by Congress as 
amendments to the Federal Food and Drugs Act. The National 
Preservers Association took a leading part in opposing this 
legislation. Because we had a live association, because its 
members did their part back home with their congressmen, be- 
cause our Washington office interviewed congressmen, agricultu- 
ral interests, circularzied Congress and the industry, got all the 
necessary basic facts, and, in conjunction with the Federal food 
officials, Mr. Forbes and I presented them in public hearing be- 
fore the House Committee, the threatened injury to the preserv- 
ing industry was avoided. ; 

We made many experiments in our laboratory on the effect 
of corn sugar on preserves and jellies. The American Preserve 
Company and Gibbs Preserving Company furnished us with ex- 
hibit samples while several firms confirmed by experiments the 
injurious effects which we found corn sugar had on jellies and 
jams. These exhibits and facts had a valuable effect. 


In accordance with the resolution at Louisville, a concerted 
investigation bp several chemists in the industry on tecnnical 
preserving problems was initiated. We suggested that the first 
study be on the effect of fruit acids on fruit flavors in jams and 
preserves. Mr. Morison, of Jos. Middleby, Jr., will give a paper 
on the subject at the technical meeting. Meanwhile, our labo- 
ratory undertook some work on this line, principally jellies, the 
results of which were sent members and a popular write-up pub- 
lished in some trade papers. 


The major portion of May and June was spent in the inspec- 
tion of cold-pack strawberries from North Carolina to New 
York State and Ohio. Our chemist, Mr. Walde, also spent sev- 
eral weeks in Virginia and Maryland on this work. Our report 
of conditions was sent to all members, and a general write-up on 
cold packing for the preserver was published, hoping thereby 
that some cold packers will see the light and mend their ways. 
Our inspection experience the past season has been of basic im- 
portance for the more complete inspection program planned for 
the coming season. 


For the first time in twenty years the Federal government 
last year revised the obsolete standards for preserve products 
and brought them more up-to-date. They are still out of date 
in some features and are not sufficiently definite. When the 
standards which are now in the hands of the executive commit- 
tee and the association standards committee are introducea in 
the form of a bill in Congress, our laboratory from past inves- 
tigation on the subject: and its present facilities will be in a 
position to do for it, in the line of information and exhibits, 
what we did on the corn sugar bill. 

We attended the cutting and examination of samples at the 
opening of bids for the Veteran’s Bureau awards. Valuable in- 
formation and experience was acquired, which was passed on to 
the firms whose samples were opened. We feel another year 
they will be able, by using this information, to put up a better 
showing when judgment and final selection are made. 


That is my report for last year. Our work for the future, I 
feel, should be devoted less to the police work of the Preservers 
Association and more to research of fundamental problems for 
the producing and income side of the industry. When I was 
introduced to the preserving industry, a fraction over two years 
ago, the feeling among the executive committee and others 
among the Association at that time was that the industry had 
accumulated and had become too much of an out-of-date ware- 
house for the storage in a haphazard fashion of junk preserve 
products and poor raw materials. Among other things I was 
employed to do was the question of what could be done to 
change this situation in order to turn the warehouse into a me- 
dium for the production of quality products instead. We feel 
we have been sort of a renovator in this respect; that we have 
accomplished our purpose to a material extent, so that our time 
now is required only to keep it clean, to do janitor work in- 
stead of renovating. This work was essential to do before we 
could get on to the larger problem that we had as an ultimate 
goal. Our laboratory should henceforth be devoted in its major 
operation not to the routine examination of products of some- 
body’s misconduct, but to studying the fundamental problems 
with which the industry is faced. We have demonstrated that 
opportunity, I feel, in the time was have been permitted to de- 
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vote to such work. We have sort of blazed the way so far 
more by presenting ideas. We feel we have sufficiently jusii- 
fied ourselves on that viewpoint to be permitted now to devote 
our time more to investigational type of work. If we are so 
permitted, it is essential that a rearrangement be made and a 
new plan established for the collection of this routine regula- 
tory police work type of sample. We must not be required to 
analyze every sample that somebody might pick up and have a 
notion there is something wrong with it. We should be able 
to employ the services of responsible, capable investigators re- 
siding in those sections of the country for a day or two to get 
that information and to get samples that actually represent re- 
cent practices. We must not depend upon one individual sample. 
They are too small. One jar is not representative of a ship- 
ment. We must have sufficient material on which to pass ozr 
judgment. 

In the line of investigational work we know that we cannot 
do this all in one year. _We cannot undertake all the various 
lines which we have in mind eventually. The January issue of 
the Glass Container has the report of a very fundamental inves- 
tigation of the temperatures on the inner surfaces of glass con- 
tainers in relation to the filling temperatures of the product and 
the temperature of the same product at different distances rrom 
the glass. The work was done on catsup to show why spou- 
age occurs in catsup due to improper sterilization of the con- 
tainer surfaces and resultant contamination of the product at 
points of contact, even though the product itself was sterile 
when filled. 

In talking with Mr. Henry Ayres, who is in charge of the 
Glass Container Association Laboratory, he seemed to think a 
plan could be worked out whereby we could co-operate with that 
Association to have a similar investigation made on the same 
problem in relation to jellies, jams and preserves. 


It is true that, although some varieties of fruits are of the 
best quality that could be secured, so frequently varieties of 
fruit are lacking in one or more desirable characteristics. We 
should co-operate and work with the plant breeders of the coun- 
try in a practical, directing, suggestive way to look forward to 
improvement in the varieties which will eventually serve as tne 
source of supply for our raw materials. That is in the future, 
but if we do not start now we will be then just where we are 
now. The canners on their peas, corn and tomatoes are improv- 
ing, by breeding and selection, their varieties now, and are get- 
ting results. We should do the same with our fruits. We 
should work out more fundamental methods on cold packing of 
fruits, temperatures of initial freezing, proportions of sugar and 
fruit and their effect on flavor and color, the methods in the 
plant for the preparation of fruit juices, methods of cooking to 
equalize the distribution of the syrup and the berry, the keep- 
ing of the fruit whole, methods of cooling and temperature of 
filling and sterilizing produced. We are talking about adver- 
tising and establishing standards above the legal standards for 
high quality products. We must have a knowledge developed 
and disseminated that is going to not only maintain standard 
what we formulate now, but that is going to increase and de- 
velop so that we will not only maintain, but increase, the qual- 
ity of our products in this advertising. Those are a few ideas 
and suggestions. They must be taken up one at a time and we 
must co-ordinate with the different agencies.” 


ASSOCIATION ADOPTS STANDARDS. 


After considerable discussion and expression of views, the 
Association unanimously adopted a resolution that definite 
standards be established for the products of the preserving in- 
dustry by Congress; that the executive committee be empowered 
to use its best efforts to have Congress adopt such standards as 
the Executive Committee feel proper and desirable, after having 
sought the advice of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the proper committee in Congress. The first draft of the pro- 
posed bill, which had met, except for minor modifications, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee, was read and ap- 
proved in its basic principles by the Association. The final 
wording and details were left with the Executive Committee to 
determine. 


PRESERVERS ORGANIZE FOR ADVERTISING. 


Mr. Corbaley, of Meinrath Corbaley Co‘, Seattle, Wash., 
presented a plan or instrument for the organization of industries 
directly interested in the successful merchandising of manufac- 
tured fruit products as jams, jellies, etc., for the purpose of en- 
larging their markets by co-operative effective advertising in 
connection with and capitalizing upon the advertising of the 
flour, bread, cereal, baking powder, ice-cream industries, etc., 
whose successful merchandising in turn is dependent upon the 
use with their products of appetizing accessory food suca as 
jams and jellies. 
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High Speed Automatic Strip Feed Presses 


These machines are liberally proportioned and 
accurately built, insuring long life. When used 
for the production of sanitary cans they are 
sometimes arranged with curler and stacker and 
the ends are then ready for the compound apply- 
ing machine. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can 
Making Machinery. High Speed lines for large 
production — Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and 
Foot operated equipment. 
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QUALITY IN THE SEED 
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FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 
We stand on our record. 


Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 
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The tentative plan formulated in substance was the incor- 
poration of the Berry (or Fruit) Growers Foundation, consisting 
of members among the fruit growers, preservers who are mem- 
bers of the National Preservers Association, glass container anc 


cap manufacturers, sugar refiners, etc., for the purpose of per- — 


fecting the organization and plans for carrying out effective co- 
operative advertising from a three to five-year advertising fund. 
This fund is to be secured from a direct assessment per barrel 
{rom the fruit packer, and centributions from the glass and cap 
manufacturers, sugar, pectin and other accessory manufactu- 
rers, flour, bakery, cereal fruits. The expenditure of the fund is 
to be in the control of a committee representing the groups of 
contributors, including the preservers, and budgeted out to use 
in definite market centers to advertise jams and jellies in con- 
junction with bread, biscuits, cereals. Each jam and jelly manu- 
facturer who is a member will be required to contract to man- 
ufacture his products which bear the National Preservers Asso- 
ciation seal of quality, which he will be issued a license to use 
in connection with his own brand label and style vf package, ot 
a definite composition and method of manufacture prescribed by 
the National Preservers Association in order to insure and guar- 
antee uniformity in quality and satisfaction to the buyer. The 
_ National Preservers Association will inspect and examine the 
manufacturing methods and finished products and report viola- 
tions of contract to an established board to determine from the 
evidence whether the firm is guilty, so that the license will be 
revoked. A preserve member desiring to advertise his brands 
in a certain market will give the essential facts in confidence to 
the advertising board of the Fruit Growers Foundation, Inc., 
which will work out plans and details with the preserver and 
retain reputable advertising firms. The preserver may spend as 
much of his own funds as he desires in such markets, the Fruit 
Growers Foundation, however, will spend only its budgeted 
amount. The Fruit Grower Foundation will advertise to pro- 
mote the consumption of quality jam and jelly products bearing 
the National Preservers Association seal of quality of composi- 
tion and manufacture. The individual preserver will advertise 
to persuade the buyer to purchase his particular brand of such 
high quality product bearing the Association seal of quauity 
guarantee. 

Essentially the Foundation will be the instrument which 
will co-ordinate the advertising of the individual preservers 
with the advertising of other interests. Ultimately, a national 
campaign will probably be entered into. 


The plan was reieived very enthusiastilally by preservers 
present, and in a short time during the meeting 22 arose and 
requested permission to join the Fruit Growers Foundation. 
Committees were appointed to study the plan so as to work out 
details to put the plan into effect at once, and to meet with the 
allied interested industries concerning the plan of raising the 
funds and conducting the campaign. 


TUESDAY MORNING MEETING, JANUARY 25, 1927. 


Mr. Bell, of the advertising firm of N. W. Ayers & Son, of 
Philadelphia, portrayed very forcefully to the preservers the 
fundamental underlying conditions whose existence they must 
know and be prepared to face before advertising of jams and 
jellies can be effective and profitable. A brief synopsis of his 
talk follows: 


The human stomach will hold just so much. Increased con- 
sumption of one type of food product, such as jams and jellies, 
must be at the expense of some other food product or industry. 
Competition, therefore, between different food industries is ex- 
ceedingly keen. The advertising plan must be based on enlarg- 
ing the market for jams and jellies, with each firm expecting to 
get his proportionate share of the increased business, and not 
by one preserver expecting or trying to increase his trade at 
the expense of a fellow-competitor of the same industry. 


For the preserving industry to successfully compete wih 
and take trade away from competing industries it must adver- 
tise its products on a big enough scale and have a definite sub- 
scribed fund to carry on for five years to a successful goal. 
There is a lot of educational work to be done by the industry 
as a whole rather than individuals. Only the fundamental work 
is of interest to the Association. As a group an industry adver- 
tises to create knowledge, enlarge and maintain a market. In- 
dividuals advertise to attract part of the market in their group. 


The preserve industry must have a standard quality product 
and size of package with an identifying mark or seal guaran- 
teeing that standard of quality and satisfaction with every 
package sold. New uses for preserves and jellies must be cre- 
ated and advertised, slogans developed, the products pictured 
and written up in newspapers and women’s magazines. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. JANUARY 25, 1927. 

The following resolutions, reported by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, were read and approved: 

Be it Resolved, That notice is hereby given as provided by 
the Constitution to amend Article 7 of said Constitution to pro- 
vide for the office of Chairman of the Executive Committee in 
addition to the officers named in said Article 7. 

Be it Resolved, That bulletins reporting the progress of the 
work of the Association and other matters of general interest 
be published and circulated from time to time among members 
of the Association, and to such others as the Executive Commit- 
tee might approve. 

Be it Resolved, That the Executive Committee be author- 
ized to continue the work of the research laboratory and that 
special attention be given this year to careful investigation of 
the cause of fermentation to determine the temperature at 
which bacteria causing fermentation will be eliminated in each 
kind of jam, and also suggest general methods of sterilization 
which will eliminate this fermentation and still keep the max- 
imum flavor of the preserves in co-operation with the Glass 
Container Association. 

Whereas, The work conducted by the technical service of 
this Association has demonstrated the importance of promoting 
greater technical knowledge among the members of the trade, 
and the need for scientific research to assist in the promotion of 
quality and efficiency in manufacturing operations has_ been 
demonstrated; 

Be it Resolved, That an Advisory Research Committee con- 
sisting of five chemists employed by members of this Associa- 
tion be appointed by the President at once for 1927 to collabo- 
rate with the technical adviser of the Association. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association manufac- 
turing jams, preserves, jellies, fruit butters and marmalades 
contribute to the 1927 fund of the Association at the rate of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent on the total net sales of such products 
sold during the calendar year 1926, provided, however, that the 
maximum contribution made hereunder shall be $1,000. 

The next speaker, Mr. Clement Moore, of Philadelphia, com- 
pared old methods of keeping records of costs and transactions 
to the newer needs and developments. 


KEEPING A RECORD OF COSTS. 
By Clement Moore, Philadelphia. 


I wonder how many of you have a daily, weekly or monthly 
record of your business. I wonder how many of gou know how 
your supplies come into your business and follow them through. 
How many of you have on your executive desk a comparative 
report sufficiently current to enable you to follow the trend of 
your own business? How many of you know the total saies 
within your particular groove of industry, and how many of you 
know what percentage of those sales you are getting yourself? 
How many of you know the percentage of overhead, the direct 
labor and material costs in the various products you are man- 
ufacturing from month to month? It seems to me that every 
executive should know this. 

We are continually met with the matter of purchasing. 
One of the speakers on one of the programs here in the city 
this week had considerable to say, and rightly so, about hand- 
to-mouth buying. Hand-to-mouth buying is fundamentally un- 
sound, but purchasing based on a budget is fundamentally 
sound, and as you sell to the wholesaler and the wholesaler 
goes back to the retailer show him that he should purchase 
in accordance with his future needs. The business of the whole- 
saler will be safer because the wholesaler will be in a better 
position. In addition to that, there would be a steady demand. 
If it were based on a budget through, the wholesaler, retailer 
and your own business would bring about a natural steady de- 
mand which would prevent the overbuying and a good many 
failures. I brought some charts with me. (Shows charts rep- 
resenting failures of 600 firms in 1925 and the reasons). 

It isn’t necessary to put in an expensive cost system. I 
just want to leave this thought with you. There are two or 
three kinds of costs that are of vital help and importance to 
every executive. There is the actual cost, which is brought 
about by a very detailed system of following every maneu- 
ver all the way through the factory. That is expensive and 
only adapted to very large large plants, and seldom ever there. 
There is the cost based on the careful accumulation of your 
figures at regular periods. I mean by that weekly, if you can 
get them, monthly by all means, and then your productivity 
of your plant measures, so that when your plant is running nor- 
mal production the average cost figures at that time may be a 
safe basis for costing your product. That is much simpfer 
than the other method, and much more satisfactoy in the ma- 
jority of cases. A final method is what we term per dollar 
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costs, which carried all your expenses in the monthly report fo 
your desk, and measures month by month in comparison, so you 
can tell what your costs have beem It has little to do with 
estimating but a lot to do with fundamental profits, so you can 
eliminate those lines whish are unprofitable and save your en- 
ergy for those which are profitable. The last two methods are 
simple and may be used by any executive in any plant. 

Mr. Ernest E. Finch, of the Karl Kiefer Machine Co., fol- 
lowed Mr. Moore with a talk entitled “The Progress of the In- 
dustry and’the Association.” Mr. Finch spoke on the subject 
which has been the keynote of the Convention, and that which 
the preserver is coming to appreciate and feel is closest to his 
heart, Quality of Product. Extracts from his remarks follow: 


“You may not have heard it, but people are hollering about 
the quality of preserves. The preserving industry has unques- 
tionable progressed by co-operative effort. Occasionally we see, 
not only in the preserving trade, but in any industry, progress 
made by an individual. They come out and build up a great 
big business ard just how do they do it? They do it on qual- 
ity, that’s all. Give a man what he pays for. We are all 
friends. The man behind the preserve business is the highest 
type of man. There is not a man in this business I would not 
trust on any point. We ship you anything, and we haven’t lost 
a nickel (except in one case where we forgot to send a sight 
draft); but, seriously there isn’t any preserver we wouldn’t 
trust any time. But when we go in to see him he is just a little 
different than when he goes out to sell. He is a fine, high- 
grade gentleman when we call upon him, but when he goes 
out to sell he tries to sell a 15-0z. tumbler for the price of a 
16-0z. 

“We are the aristocrats of the breakfast table. We are 
putting up the finest thing anybody could want; yet you fail 
to give them what they want. I am an outside: and I talk to 
people, and I talk about jams, jellies and preserves, and I hear 
their complaints. They cannot get the right kind of quality. 
About two months ago I was in a preserving plant, and be- 
cause of my strong will I Inally got two jars of the stuff home. 
It was fine jam, and my family went wild about it. I ordered 
a case and distributed it. That shows what quality means to 
people who want jams, jellies and preserves.” 


COLD PACK FRUIT INSPECTION. 
By D. F. Forbes. 


The report of the Association inspection of solid pack fruit 
was made to the membership at the last special meeting and 
copies were mailed to the membership, and we have mailed you 
a couple of letters on that subject since that time. We wanted 
to have you at this meeting sign up on a definite method of 
inspection, but since this advertising program has been out- 
lined, carrying with it a tax of $1 a barrel, to be carried by the 
packers, and carrying the seal of approval, it would seem that 
the methods we had in mind will be held up until we see what 
we can do with the Berry Growers Foundation, both as to ad- 
vertising and inspection. I believe if that advertising and in- 
spection is carried out our problem will be taken care of, and 
that we will have inspection of the barrels at the time of pack- 
ing by those members who subscribe to the advertising fund. 
We found that it didn’t pay the individual preserver to go 
himself or send a man into Virginia and Maryland to inspect 
his fruit. One man came in our office one day last spring and 
said his company had sent him down to inspect the packing of 
their fruit. He said they were wonderful strawberries. While 
he was talking I carefully covered over a letter which was on 
my desk from Mr. Lathrop telling me how poor those same 
berries were, and I didn’t have the heart to tell the man. Here 
was a good plant man becoming a fruit inspector over night 
and passing berries which our men would not pass. 

We have found this condition to exist in many districts. 
Some large preserver will say he wants 1,500 barrels, and be- 
cause he is a large purchaser he is going to get the best ber- 
ries. So many preservers buying 1,500 barrels will buy 300 
barrels one place and 300 another. The result is that the 
packer gives the best barrels to the big buyer of 1,500 barrels, 
and when the little 300-barrel order comes along they give that 
buyer the stuff they wouldn’t think of putting in the other 
man’s order. I think the conditions have improved in all re- 
spects. -Virginia is going to be better this year because the of- 
ficials have passed regulations. In some particulars they are 
tco strict; in others fair. But the bad conditions’: we saw in 
Virginia a couple of years ago are very few now,and if the 
members will only endeavor to concentrate their purchases a 


little more, so that we know there are going to be several thou- _ 


sand barrels, say, in Norfolk or Delaware and Marylana, we 
can give inspection there at very little cost per barrel. but if 
your purchases -are scattered around the cost of inspection will 
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be too high. We had planned to offer inspection service if you 
would notify us every time you placed a contract, and by not- 
ing them on a map we would be able to tell you that we would 
be able to inspect a certain section for such a cost, and if in 
other sections the cost would be greater. But if you concen- 
trate your purchases in those territories where there are a 
greater number of packers in a small section we will under- 
take the inspection, and if handled that way I don’t think the 
cost would be as high as 25 cents a barrel. In view of the pos- 
sibility that the Foundation program might be held up, I ask 
you to notify us where you have already placed contracts, and 
as fast as you place new orders notify us, so we can plan our 
inspection work for the spring, and then we will notify you 
that we will undertake to inspect say 800 out of 1,000 barrels, 
because they happen to be in a district where it will be easy 
to cover the field 

Unless you have been in the packing district you will 
never appreciate the absolute necessity of inspection. I know 
one gentleman who was finally persuaded to go down and see 
the conditions, and I think he would tell us what he saw, and 
tell us if he thinks inspection is a necessary thing. 

MR. DELAPENHA: In the first place, every packer of 
fine quality preserves, jams, jellies, should be willing to have 
that peace of mind that comes with knowledge beforehand that 
you are going to receive exactly what you buy. It is not al- 
ways the fault of the man who sold you the merchandise, but 
it is human nature that after selling you the merchandise he 
is going to deliver the best nature produces. Now, the best 
nature produces might not be at all what you contemplated re- 
ceiving, and it doesn’t seem fair for the preserver to take mer- 
chandise that he knows perfectly well will not suit his cus- 
tomer. I was willing to pay whatever the National: Preservers 
Association demanded to be perfectly free in my own mind that 
we were going to get what we ordered. 


I happened to be in Washington and at Mr. Forbes’ office 
there were many references made to inspection. Mr. Forbes 
said: “Lathrop and Walde are down in Virginia. Why don’t 
you take the boat down and see the manner in which the ber- 
ries are being packed? It is a lovely trip by moonlight.” I 
thought it was an excellent plan. I had never seen strawber- 
ries packed for cold pack purposes. I took the boat and went 
down to Norfolk, and I want to tell you gentlemen present 
that if the Association had charged us five times what they 
did for the inspection service I would feel fully repaid from 
the knowledge that we had two able men going from packing 
establishment to packing establishment from morning until 
night examining the berries going into the barrels for pre- 
serves. We bought some berries from a man I didn’t know 
very well, but I have learned to respect him. I would cer- 
tainly give him my confidence any time. But the poor fellow 
was up against a proposition that he wasn’t master of. I went 
to his establishment and was told my time had arrived, and 
these were the berries I was going to get. With Mr. Lathrop 
and Mr. Walde we examined grade after grade of these berries 
and I at once said: “If these are the berries we are going to get 
don’t put them up, because I will never pay for them. There is 
no chance in the world that we will sell goods made from such 
quality berries.” It was not their fault. It had been raining 
heavily, and the berries were- soft, poor color and very small. 
After some explaining on my part that we didn’t have the kind 
of trade that would permit us to have berries like that, they 
didn‘t pack them and some other poor fellow got them. It was 
arranged that we would hold off for a few days and perhaps 
nature would give us some better berries. Mr. Lathrop in- 
spected them and marked every barrel of berries that was 
packed. We went to another plant, a larger one, and there 
were at least seven cars of strawberries that had been on the 
siding 48 hours, and I am net exaggerating when I tell you 
that the juice was running through the bottom of the car. 
Some poor preserver got those for preserves. 


It is a great relief for the preserver to know we have 1n- 
spectors of the qualities of Mr. Lathrop and Mr. Walde, who 
will stamp every barrel of the berries, and it wouldn’t make 
any difference to me what the charge is, we would never buy 
any berries from anybody that were not inspected. I look 
upon any reasonable charge that is made to the preserver for 
doing this service as a double insurance. _ It is an insurance to 
the man who sells his fruit and an insurance to the man who 
receives it. It could not possibly be otherwise. It is obvious 
that the seller’s obligation at once ceases the moment the As- 
sociation’s inspector has put his seal on that package. 

While I am on my feet I cannot too strongly urge every 
manufacturer in this room and those that are not here to ac- 
cept the suggestion of the Preservers Association and have 
every barrel of fruit that they purchase anywhere in the 
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Our Green Bean Grader with 
separating cylinders of this 
type gives a uniform and 
accurate grade. 


More than 60% of 1’s, 2’s and 
3’s have been secured from 
Refugee Stock that averaged 
160-170 to the pound. 


( Patented ) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. | 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Tracks : Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 
Baltimore, r Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 
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GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1926 Crop Seeds 
WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1927 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service 
and careful attention to business, we would not be the oldest 
Seed House in America, as this is our | 43rd year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


143 years in the Seed Business BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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United States examined before shipment., And I also want to 
bring up a question at this time that I think is very essential. 
I believe the preserver should get what he buys. If he buys a 
barrel of strawberries that is supposed to contain 375 lbs. of 
strawberries he should receive 375 lbs. of strawberries, not 
365 or 367 lbs., and if the packer of those strawberries or rasp- 
berries says there is an absorption in every barrel I suppose 
there is, but I do not see how it can run from 6 to 10 pounds. 
Here is a paraffined new barrel, and it seems impossible to me 
that that paraffined barrel can absorb 7 pounds into the bar- 
rel. I could understand it if it were not paraffined. I do not 
believe any manufacturer would object to two or three pounds 
per barrel, but I do believe that from 7 to 8 pounds is wrong. 
We had a carload of strawberries come into the city of New 
York which were badly damaged in transit, and the railroad 
company asked us to discover what the claim on them was. 
Mr. Andrews and I went to the cold storage plant together and 
he became suspicious about something and he said: “Rudy, let’s 
weigh a few barrels.” I suppose we weighed ten of them, and 
here is a peculiar coincidence. That the loss in every barrel 
represented the weight of the head exactly. I am not blaming 
anybody. I am only saying something the preservers should 
try to remedy, and I go further and say that if the barrels do 
absorb 714 pounds the packer should assume that and put that 
in the original price. The buyer should get exactly what he 


uys. 

. MR. ANDREWS: Mr. Delapenha has been at a number of 
meetings in which I myself and others have reported condi- 
tions as to weights, substituting water for sugar, or to help 
dissolve the sugar and all kinds of things. We didn’t seem to 
make any impression. We got him to go down there and that 
is the result of one visit. You could not believe the conditions 
existing two years ago could exist, and when we reported it 
to you, you simply wouldn’t believe it. There is an example. 
A man goes and looks, after listening to a whole lot worse 
than he saw, and comes back with that report. Mr. Stephen- 
son, from the Bureau of Chemistry, is with us. I wonder if he 
ean add anything to this. 

MR. STEPHNSON: During the past season I did not have 
much occasion to see the packing of strawberries in the East. 
There are a lot of conditions, such as the use of immatured 
fruit and improperly steamed fruit and things of that nature 
which the government cannot touch. In order for us to make 
seizure or take action against barreled berries there has to be 
a substantial amount of rotten fruit present, and that, of 
course, won’t protect you from this inferior type of goods, and 
I see that inspection is the only way for you to protect your- 
selves. When very rotten fruit is packed we take action, al- 
though there is probably a lot packed which we do not touch 
at all. It is a fact that as things stand today the man who is 
buying the goods has to look after it himself. I do not doubt 
there has been some improvement in the last few years, but I 
think there is still room for improvement. 

MR. FORBES: George wants me to remind you that in 
practically every state there is a state law requiring hog feed 
to be properly labeled, weighed, etc. Apparently some states 
have forgotten that the farmers are the direct beneficiaries of 
the regulation of the fruit pack. There has been great im- 
provement since the Association became active. Most of the 
packers are just as honest as most of the preservers. I do not 
think you can say one side is any better or worse than the 
other. I do say that some preservers are too anxious to buy 
fruit for 1 or 1% cents less than the market price. That is a 
direct inducement for the packer to add water to bring the 
price down. But no preserver can afford to take a chance when 


he can have this inspection at such a reasonable rate. I know 
the packers will co-operate with us. 
MR. CRADDOCK: I represent the Middle West. I am the 


only packer in the western end of the state. Our custom is to 
put the berries in the washer after the berries are hulled and 
they are run from the washer into the tub, which rests on a 
scale. When it weighs the proper amount the scale is tipped. 
The sugar is weighed in a similar fashion on another set of 
seales. Every pound of sugar and berries weigh the exact 
weight. Our methods have been improved by a picking belt. 
A wire woven belt is preferable, because it lets the berries drain 
by the time they have traveled the length of the belt. We 
have girls on either side to throw out the hulls. That is our 
practice, but I have never been in a packing plant outside my 
own. I supposed everybody was using about the sdme methods. 

MR. ANDREWS: Do you use a white belt? 

MR. CRADDOCK: My only objection to that is that it does 
not drain. 

MR. ANDREWS: The water will stick to the belt and it 1s 
wiped off on the other side. 
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MR. CRADDOCK: We use mostly the white belt, but in 
equipping some new washers this spring in two new plants I 
have thought of buying the wire belts instead. Perhaps you 
couldn’t see the hulls as well, though. 


MR. BODLE: We supply a good many packers with ber- 
ries. I have seen in the past a number of practices I didn’t 
approve of. We boys wanted to improve our packs, hoping it 
would improve business conditions. We have gone to consid- 
erable expense this past fall in building a machine to handle 
our berries in a sanitary way. I have seen all kinds of prac- 
tices, but I know that the berries we have shipped have never 
had any ice in them or any water, and for the most part ber- 
ries branded two plus one have been two plus one. We think 
our product has been about as good as we could have it in the 
past, and we have gone ahead and built a machine to clean and 
dry berries in a sanitary way. We believe the preservers 
need inspection. We welcome it and we will pay the fare of 
somebody to come out there to watch us pack. 


MR. DULANY: I think the methods the gentlemen have 
described are pretty generally the methods that are being fol- 
lowed everywhere. I won’t go into our methods in detail. I 
will say that. we welcome the inspection of the Preservers As- 
sociation and we welcome the inspection of the buyers them- 
selves. We certainly are very much in favor of knowing when 
the goods are packed that they satisfy the customer rather 
than waiting ten or thirty days to find out. I think the gen- 
tlemen who have been down to our plant will agree that we 
have co-operated and that we welcome inspection at all times. 


MR. HARRIS: I do not suppose you preservers think much 
about what I am going to tell you. In the past you have gone 
around and said you wanted big berries, packed just right; you 
wanted them plump and firm, but that you were rather poor 
and wanted to buy them 1% cents cheaper than the market 
price. We can’t put up high quality cold pack fruit with poor 
quality raw fruit, and we cannot get good quality raw fruit 
unless we can pay for it. 


MR. CRADDOCK: We have several plants in the western 
end of Tennessee. One inspector could visit every one of those 
plants every day with an automobile, and if your Association 
will send a man down there with authority to inspect we will 
pay his expenses to inspect the packing. 

MR. YAWN: I want to say that we invite inspection of our 
plant in Hammond, La. Our plant has a capacity of 5,000 bar- 
rels. We want a complete inspection, and we will be willing to 
pay the expense of an inspector. We intend to bring the berries 
from the field, have them inspected at the plant, wash them in 


water at 40 degrees temperature that will chill them and put 
them right in storage. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The Nominating Committee reported the following names 
for the various offices indicated and the filling of vacancies on . 
the executive committee. President, George Andrews; First 
Vice-President, J. L. Schnier; Second Vice-President, Walter H. 
Williams; Secretary-Treasurer, Wayne C. Meachter. Executive 


Committee, H. A. Johns, Bradley C. Gardner, J. A. Rheinstrom, 
H. T. Cumming. a 


They were unanimously elected for the offices indicated. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


DISSOLUTION OF WATSON BROS. CO. 


The firm of Watson Bros. Co., of Greenwich, N. J., 
having been dissolved by mutual consent, Samuel M. 
Watson having sold his interest to Mewlin B. Watson, 
the business will now be continued under the name ot 
R. S. Watson & Son as a partnership, instead of a cor- 
poration, as heretofore. The firm of Watson Bros. Co. 
dates back to 1888, when the company was established 
under the name of B. F. Maul & Co., having packed 
many different kinds of fruits and vegetables, but of 
late years have confined their business exclusively to 
tomatoes, of which they have made a specialty, having 
their own farms, from which they raise and select 
their own tomatoes. The new firm cordially invite all 
their friends and patrons to come and visit them and 
they will receive a royal welcome. 
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Built to Operate Continuously! 


Continuous Pressure Cookers are built for canners who 
operate their plants more than one month per year, and 
whose production will stand agitation while being process- 
ed. Cookers are designed for one size can—any size you 
require. IT HAS A WIDE RANGE 
OF USES. Can be run at any speed 
up to two lines. 


Investigate the Berlin Chapman Con- 
tinuous Pressure Cooker and Retorts. 
More detailed information in our new 
catalog, which will be sent you upon BERLIN CHAPMAN CONTINUOUS 3 
request. It is one every canner 
should have. 


Write for your copy now. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


AA Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 


UH 


U.S. LABELS HELP SELL Goops! 
Into all U.S. Labels go skill, care and fine design. They are made : 
"ABOUT BRAND NAMES... 
It is unsafe to adopt a new brand without first making a thorough investigation to ascertain whether or 
_ the name is already in use. Consult our Trade Mark Bureau. The service is free. 
The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 
CINCINN Color Printing Headquarters 


SS BEECH ST. : BROOKLYN | 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


Thie is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 
FOR SALE—Boilers. 


8—80 H. P. Erie Economic 
Type Boilers. No. 125 Asme construction. Used but a 
few months. Priced for quick sale. 


Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore 
Md. 


FOR SALE— 
2 350 gallon Copper Jacketed Kettles 
1 20H. P. Upright Steam Engine 
1 Ayars Paddle Wheel Washer & Scalder 
1 8 station Jeffrey Tomato Peeling Table. 
Address Box A-1466 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 small String Bean Blancher 
250 ft. Roller Gravity Conveyor 
2 size O. style E. Reeves Variable Speeds 
1 Ayars Exhaust Box. 
Address Box A-1465 care of The Canning Trade. 


We manufacture and sell No. 10 Fillers, Can Conveyors 
with Syruping attachments; Tomato Drainage Tables for 
piece work peeling, and glad to quote on your requirements 
otherwise. 

Frank M. Wright Co., 512 Second Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED —2 Zastrow 40 x 72 Retorts, with or without 
fixtures. One Ayars Perfection Pea Filler made in 1925 or 
1926, to handle numbers one and two cans. 


8. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


WANTED—A Langsenkamp Indiana large Finisher 
State condition, year purchased and best cash price. 
Address Box A-1464 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED - To buy or hire a Can Cleaner for rusty 
cans. Prefer a machine that will clean about 500 cases No. 
2’s per day. New or second hand. If interested address, 

Post Master, Hyacinth P. O., Virginia. 


Seed For Sale 


SEED FOR SALE—500 bushels true variety of Nar- 
row Grain Seed Corn high germination, 114 per pound. 
Grown specifically for seed purpose. 

H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio. 
TOMATO SEED 

Owing to the short 1926 crop, we have only a limited 
quantity of Special Selected Tri-State Tomato Seed to offer. 
This seed was grown and saved under the supervision of 
the Tri-State Packers Association, and is offered to Tri- 
State packers at $4.00 per pound. 


Address F. M. Shook, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Easton, Md. 


AN UNUSAL CHANCE—A MONITOR Style D 
Blancher, steel frame, with variable speed for $650.00 on 
cars. Used on experimental work and guaranteed in perfect 
condition. Address its makers 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Nine pressure cookers, equipped with 
steam gauge aud thermometer, together with one A. K. 
Robins Circle Steam Hoist. Equipment is in first class 
condition and can be bought at a very reasonable figure. 
West Dover Farmer Packers, Inc., Dover, Del. 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association ‘“‘INDIANA 
BALTIMORE”’ Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to pre- 
vious sale, at $4.00 per pound C. O, D. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing and 
improving for many years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and hag attained 
a wonderful reputation. Nothing is spared that will aid in 
raising the high standard of this Seed. 

Address: Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. 
Rider, Secretary, Matthews, Ind. 


Wanted—Plants. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Zastrow Retort 40’’ x 72’’ fitted with Hazel Re- 
tort Control. 
10 Sterilizing Crates. 
1 Trap Linnet, 100 pounds. 
1 Trap Linnet, small. 
1 Taylor [nstrument Temperature Regulator. 
1 Gardner Rix Compressor with 3 H P. Motor 
A.C. Single phase, speed 1755, Cycle 60, Air 
Pressure 200. 
All guaranteed in splendid condition as they have had slight 
use; sell in lot or in part at Brooklyn Factory. 
F. W. Humphreys, 514 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. H. 


WANTED—To buy, good second-hand canning plant, 
capacity of canning 200 to 400 bushels of apples daily. 


Address Southeast Supply Co , 324 Edgewood Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—TIf interested in buying a Canning Plant in 
the heart of the Tri-State territory, and the best known lo- 
cation for volume production, with plant having large and 
modern equipment, wonderful transportation facilities, large 
acreage obtainable for Tomatoes, Corn, Beans, Pickles, Pump- 
kin, Sweeet potatoes, Peas, Apples, Strawberries and other 
small Fruits and at reasonable terms, write to 

Box A-1449 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Delaware Factory and Farm for Sale--A factory on 
Pennsylvania Railroad lower New Castle County, equipped 
with Corn and Tomato machinery with an average annual 
pack of thirty five to forty thousand cases. Deep well with 
never failing flow of splendid water, ample buildings and 
sufficient warehouse room for entire pack. Farm of 160 
acres on which factory is located is offered with factory or 
will be sold separate. Ample acreage for both Corn and 
Tomatoes can be secured at current rates. Business estab- 
lished in 1907 and has been operated every season but one. 
Will be sold at less than replacement value. 

Address Box A-1452 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery on railroad, up to date 
mechanical equipment with capacity of 1000 cases No 3’s 
perday. Fine storage facilities. In heart of Peninsula. 
Plenty of acreage and help. For particulars. 


Apply Box A-1461 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Oorn and Pea Factory, fully equipped. 
Located on Railroad in rich, fertile section of Western 
Maryland. An ideal location. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Over four acres of land. Now is the time to inquire. Will 
consider leasing. 

Address Box A-1468 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Well located cannery in Anne Arundel 
Co., Md. Full mechanical equipment for canning Tomatoes 
and String Beans. Nearly two acres of land, located on 
water front. Should be taken quickly. Want to sell, but 
might lease. 

Address Box A-1469 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Delaware Tomato and Pea Cannery. In 
one of the best growing sections, on water. All machinery 
necessary, all up to date, and good buildings. One and a 
half acres of ground. Plant ready torun. A real opportunity. 

Address Box A-1470 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory on Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, in good farming community. . Equipped to handle 
Tomatoes and Sweet Potatoes. For further particulars 
Address Charles J. Brooks, 811 S. Wolfe St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Three canning factories in 
Harford County, Maryland. Excellent locations; will finance 
reliable parties. W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, located at Delmar, 
Delaware, known as ‘“‘Blue Hen Canning Company.’’ 
Equipped to pack No. 10 Tomatoes. Has R. R. siding. This 
property can be bought at 30 per cent. of its replacement 
value and very liberal terms will be extended to the purchaser. 

Address all communications to E. C. Scott, Dover, Del. 
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WANTED—To build or install complete or remodel oo 
factory. Open to start at any time. 
Addrees Box B-1451 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and Processor. 
experience packing fruits and vegetables. Can install machinery or 
superintend building of canning plant. Can give good reference. 

Address Box B-1453 care of The Canning Trade. 


20 years 


WANTED—Can Factory Machinist for general line plant in 
New England, Dependable man for maintaining equipment. Give 
full details of experience, and state pay expected, in fi'st letter. 

Address Box B-1467 care of The Canning Trade. 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates ? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


54 Field Hamper 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 


j 


and Cleanser 


Be insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 


Over 2,000 distributing ceniers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


For Sale—Pulp 


FOR SALE—Tomato Pulp. A few cars of strictly 
whole Tomato Pulp in five gallon cans. Good color, fine 
flavor, and fully guaranteed. 

W. L. Jones Food Co., Pemberville, Ohio 


Positions—Wanted 


WANTED- Superintendent to take full charge of AMS Full 
Automatic Sanitary Can Makine Line in Cuba. 
Address Box B-1471 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED-—Skilled Bodymaker Mechanic for about four months 
installing AMS Bodymakers in Europe. 


Address Box B-1472 care of The Canning Trade. 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


SEMESAN 
Makes Seeds Healthy 


E. I. DU PONT 


Dyestuffs Dep’t. 
DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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$721,926.79 | CAN PRICES 


Saved for Canners in 1926! 


This is the 19th annual refund made ° 
to the Canners insured through 1927 Prices 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
at its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
Savings returned during nineteen 1927. 7 


years amount to 


This is an average reduction of 62c. 
off the regular insurance rates. 64.08 
LANSING B. WARNER Inc. a 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. ” eel 


Appearance counts. Dress up ; 
your can with an artistic Gamse Hard Knocks Can’t Make Them Wilt 


Label. H&D “Maximum Strength” Canned 


Goods Shipping Boxes stand up under 
the toughest punishment. Here’s proof. 


This H & D box of 24 full’ quart cans was tum- 
: e bled down a flight of concrete stairs and against 
. a concrete wall at the bottom—TWICE—without 


damage! Write for free samples and prices of 


thograp hers these stronger” shipping boxes. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


G AM SE BUILDIN 1 800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 
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otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this da 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


Canned Vegetables 
Balto. N. 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 
White Mammoth, No. 2¥4......+ 3.15 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 
White, Large, No. 3.00 
Green, Large, No. 2%...... 
White, Large, Peeled, 2%... 3.00 
Green, Medium, No. 3.05 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, White, ‘Mam., No. 1 sq... 4 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sa.... 2.90 3. 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1° 3.40 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 2.80 3.1 
BAKED BEANSt 
In Sauce, RE -70 6 
n Sauce, NO. Le 
In Sauce No. 10...... 4.00 4.50 
BEANS#¢ 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 21.10 1.20 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.104.75 5.25 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2.1.25 1.37% 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. > 5.50 6.00 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2.1.00 1.25 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 0. 5.00 5.40 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2......... 2.25 
Limas, Std. ING. 1.90 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., _ 2: 1.45 1.60 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., N 
Limas, Soaked, NO 
Red Kidney, Std No. “eener 1.00 1.05 
Red Kidney, Std. B00 
BEETSt+ 
Baby, NO. --1.85 2.05 
N 
4 4.75 
Sliced, No. 5.50 
CARROTS¢ 
Std. Sliced, NO. 3... 1.10 
Std. Sliced, No. 10..............4.00 4.50 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2.........2. .85 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.0.b. -80 
Std. Shoepeg, No. -85 1.05 
Std. Shoepeg, No. -85 1.00 
td. Shoepeg, No 95 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.o.b. Co. .95 1.10 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b.Co.1.05 .... 
Std. Crushed, No. .82% 1.00 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .80 .95 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2........- .85 1.10 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2,f.o.b. Co. .85  .... 
HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 1.20 
Standard, Split, No. 10..........3.25 3.60 
MIXED VEGETABLES}t 
Standard, NG: 1.20 
Standard, NO. 10 4.00 6.00 
Fancy, NO. 1.25 
- 4.65 5.00 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt 
Standard, NG. 1.46 
Standard, No. 10...... 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1.25  .... 
NO. 2 NO. 1.45 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County.1.05 .... 
No. BO. 1.26 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .90 1.05 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .85 ae 
E. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.... Out 80 
E. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, 1 .85 
Fancy Petit Pois, 
PUMPKIN¢ 


’ Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. Y. 


SAUERKRAUTt 

Standard, No. 2 -90 
Standard, No. 1.10 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 3.75 
SPINACHt 


Standard, No. 1.40 
Standard, NG. 
Standard, No. 10.. 
SUCCOTASHt 

Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.. ........ 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.25 
Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). 1.25 
SWEET POTATOES$ 
Standard,.NO: +85 
Standard, No. 7 
Standard, Lek 
Standard, No. 10........+--. 
TOMATOES} 


Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County..... 1.50 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. County.... 
Ext. Std., No. es 


Ext. Std., No f.o.b. County. 1205 
Ext. Std., No. 
Ext. Std., No. 
Ext. Std., No. 3, f.0.b. Gounty.. i. 
Ext. Std., No 

t. Std., No. 10, fLo.b. County. : 
Std. No. 1. 
Std. No. 1, f.o.b. 57% 
Std. No. 
Std. No. 2, fL.o.b. ‘County........ 
Std. No. 2%, ‘Lob. “County: 
Std. No. 3, County........ 1.45% 
Std. No. 
Std. No. 10, f.o.b. County....... 4.60 


Seconds, NO. 
Seconds, No. 3.......--. 
TOMATO PUREE 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .65 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock........ 4.25 
Std. No. Trimmings.......... .52 a% 
Std. No. 1d, Trimmings......... 3.75 


Canned Fruits 
Maine, No. 
Michigan, No. 10... 
New York, No. 10 
Pa.,. > 


Md., No. 10...... 2.75 
APRICOTS*# 
California Standard, No. 2%.......-. 
California Choice, No. 2%..........- 
California Fancy, No. 2%....... ..-- 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, NO. 1.36 
Standard, NO. 10... 6.20 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.80 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... 1.75 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 


Maine, No. 
Maine, No. 1 
CHERRIES§ 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2... 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.25 
Red Pitted. No. 


Sour Pitted Red, 10s............ 
California Standard 2%s ....... 
California Choice, No. 2%....... +++. 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2........ 
PEACHESS§ 


California Std., No. 2%, Y. o- 2.30 
California Choice, No. 2%, 2.60 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1.10 
Standard White, No. 2.......... 1.40 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.........1.4 

Seconds, White, No. 2........... .. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2............ 
Standards, White, No. 3............ 
Standards, Yellow, No. aS 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 


a 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


(8) A. E. Kidwell & Co. & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. 


te. 
(*) Howard E. Jones 


Extra Standard Naw 
Seconds, White, No. 3...........1.3 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 35 
Selected Yellow, No. 3 
Pies, Unpeeled, No 3. 
Pies, Peeled, No. 3.... ‘ 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 

Pigs, ING 10. 5.50 
PEARS§ 


Seconds, 
Standards, No. 2, in Water..... .95 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup....1.00 
Seconds, No. in Water. 1.08 
Standards, No. 3, > } om 1.40 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup..... 1.50 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.. eee 1.60 
PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama, Sliced, Extra, . Based, 85 


1.75 


Bahama, Grated, Extra, N - 1.75 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. No” 2. 
Bahama, Grated, Ex No. 

Hawaii, Sliced, ONG, 2%. 2: 50 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., - 2.30 


RASPBERRIESS 


Black, Water, No. 
Red. Wat er, 2 
ac . No. 2. 
Red, oun, the “ 
Red, Water, No. 10...... 
STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2... 
Preserved, NO: OUt 
tra, Preserved, OUR 
Extra, Preserved, 
Standard, Water, No. 1 
SALAD*® 
‘ancy, 
Fancy, 


Canned Fish 


HERRING ROE®* 


Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 1.40 
LOBSTER* 


ts, % Ib. cases, 4 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 3.40 
Standards, 10 3.90 
SALMON#*# 


Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1... 

Red Alaska, t, No. %.. 

Cohod,- Tall, NG: 

Cohoe, Flat, No. 1... 

Cohoe, Flat, No. %....... 
Columbia, Flat, No. %.......... ons 
SHRIMP*# 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 


F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 

Oil, Keyless ........ 

Oil, Key, Carton 5.90 
¥%, Tomato, Carton ... 
¥% Mustard, Keyless .... 
% Mustard, Keyless .... 
California, i» per case. 


TUNA Case 
California, 
California, 
California, 
California, %s, Blue Fin............ 
California, ia, Blue Fit. sec 
California, %s, Striped ......... eee. 
California, 1s, Striped ...... 
California, %s, Yellow .... 
California, is, Yellow 


, 
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****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 


mle pte 


1.00 
1.25 «as 
4.25 
1.15 eee 
1.55 
1.65 
5.10 
= 
1.36 
1.65 
1.30 
1.40 
1.45 
4.25 
| 2-45 
2:15 
awall, Sliced, Std., No. 2.......... 1.75 
1.05 Hawaii, Grated, Extra, No. 2....... 2.05 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10............ 10.75 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10.........7.50 11.50 
Eastern Pie, NO. 10.2.6. 3.00 
"172% 
1.55 2.40 
10.75 
4.25 
“te 15.50 
4.40 
3.75 
4.40 
2.45 
3.00 
1.55 
1.65 
2.95 
2.10 3.25 
2.75 2.45 
2.95 
2.75 
1.40 
7:00 
2.00 
1.45 
2.75 1.40 
2.65 
1.60 1.60 
2.20 1°55 
pb 4.15 
2.90 5.15 
3.20 4.65 
3.70 
19.00 
2.20 
14.00 
1.25 25.00 
6.75 
13.25 : 
6.25 
eee 12.00 
7.25 
18-00 


Allied Industries 
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BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 21, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Holders Growing Restless for Orders—No 
Good Reason for Weakened Prices—Holdings Not 
Heavy—Corn and Peas Continue Weak— 
Prices a Matter of Adjustment—Brokers 
Will Have to Produce Business to 
Maintain Position. 


HE MARKET—We have noted a good deal of rest- 
lestness among tomato holders this week, many 
of them inquiring as to what the chances are. 

The new season is coming on, although it is hardly close 
enough as yet to make these holders worry about any 
goods they may have in stock in the tomato line. But 
the market prices this week show that some of these 
restless ones could not wait longer, or decide they would 
not wait longer, and they have taken the one method 
they have to move the goods—that is to reduce the 
price just a little. 


This is not good for the market, because it disturbs 
the buyers and makes them distrust the whole situa- 
tion. It has been the cause of the rumor as to spot 
holdings, and such rumors, of course, always take the 
shape of big stocks held in secret, etc., etc. 

Other than a desire to convert their holdings into 
cash, be that desire caused by what it may, there is no 
good reason for any weakening in canned tomato prices 
at this time; nor do we expect to see any such cause 
between now and the next tomato canning season. The 
cousumers are as busy as one could wish to see them 
eating canned tomatoes, and they have been busy since 
the close of last packing season. That is more than four 
months ago. If they have lived up to the pace they 
have held for some years, that is about a million and 
a quarter cases of canned tomatoes per month, they 
have put away five million cases of tomatoes. That 
would more than wipe out any carry-over as claimed by 
the most rabid or the most pessimistic, as you may 
wish, as the carry-over from 1925, and would eat heav- 
ily into the 1926 pack of tomatoes. But the heaviest 
canned foods consuming months of the year are just 
beginning, and the drain on the supply will be heavier 
now than ever. You can verify this by referring again 
to Mr. Montgomery’s tables of the consumption of 


canned foods, and the seasons when consumed. Every 
market trader knows this. 


Where is there anything weak in this outlook for 
canned tomatoes? If the big chain stores ever make a 
drive on canned tomatoes there could easily be almost 
a panic in the rush for a share of the supplies, and they 
would all be cleaned out. Pennsylvania is reporting 
its stocks of tomatoes as gone; California is evidenc- 
ing its faith in its stocks by holding its prices higher 
than those in other sections; Indiana is following suit 
in stiffening its prices, and there never was a time in 
the Tri-States since the knowledge of its short tomato 
pack became known when anything but stiff prices for 
tomatoes were proper. The present disturbance is due, 
to the small holder who finds it impossible to get an 
inquire or any news from his brokers, as if the market 
were completely dead. He has placed his goods in his 
broker’s hands and is waiting to hear with orders, if 
possible, but to hear something, at least, as if they were 
on their job. If ever the brokers wish to justify their 
contentions regarding their selling abilities, now is the 
time to show their “stuff.”” These canners hear on the 
one hand that jobbers’ stocks are light, that consump- 
tion is continuing in good volume, that the buyers re- 
gard the canned tomatoes situation as genuine—then 
why are not some orders forthcoming? If the salesmen 
are on their jobs, why should the tomato canner who 
wishes to sell some goods be forced to cut the price to 
move them? If the broker is the best possible way to 
market canned foods, the canner can hardly be blamed 
for asking, ‘““Well, why don’t they sell them?” 


You will note this week that we mark tomavw 
prices down slightly once more. At the Virginia Can- 
ners’ meeting this week tomato canners there said that 
the best offers they could get were 85c on 2s and $1.30 
on 3s. They claim that they have good standards, well 
filled and of a quality tomato that will match any 
grown anywhere. There is no reason why such goods 
as those should not bring 95c and $1.45, at least. But 
they say there is little or no business passing, even at 
their bargain prices. 


Most great canning foods centers report some 
trade passing, but not much life to the market. The 
buyers come in for just what they need, for the time, 
and refuse to be further interested. On the other © 


hand, we have heard chain-store buyers say that they 
are continually having goods offered them, and easy 
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prices made. The chains are buying and distributing 
the goods in good volume, but as long as holders force 
their offerings upon them, always upon the basis of 
price, and usually lacking all sales argument as to qual- 
ity, the market cannot be expected to improve. 

Elsewhere in this issue you may get a view of the 
canned corn market better than what we could de- 
scribe here. It will show you that the holders of can- 
ned corn have faith in that item; that at least so far as 
Extra Standards and the better grades of corn are con- 
cerned they expect better things of them, and at least 
are not in the humor of accepting the present low 
- market prices. There has been a lot_of “junk” corn 
sold at low price, of that there can be no doubt, and it 
will not help the general consuming market. But the 
better grades of canned corn are worth the prices, 
and more, than now quoted. Because canners are be- 
ginning to realize that on these better grades of corn, 
and also of peas, that it would prove very much more 
profitable to hold these goods, and not pack them in 
1927, rather than to sell them now below cost of pro- 
duction and then go to the trouble and expense of pack- 
ing more this coming season, without knowing wheth- 
er or not they will have a market. And that certainly 
is a move in the right direction. They can save a lot 
of wear and tear and loss of money by simply putting 
these goods away now for next season’s demands. 

Others of these canners are beginning to take the 
bit into their mouths, and are going out to establish 
a trade to build it up, with the promise of regular sup- 
plies of the quality offered; and certainly that is a 
very much better way than to spend the money in 
cutting the prices. On the one hand, the money spent 
in building up that trade will come back year after 
year; but the money lost in cutting the price is lost 
forever—never returns, nor does it do the cutter any 
good, either with the buyer or the consumer. 

There is some business passing in stringless beans 
and the market continues in strong position. Red 
kidney beans in the Central West are quoted at 821!4¢ 
for fancy No. 2 light beans, and No. 10s at $4.40, but 
the brokers continue to report this style of bean at 
higher prices on this market. In the Central West they 
quote succotash, made of Country Gentleman corn and 
dried baby limas, at $1.15, while the same article is 
quoted in Baltimore at $1.25. On most of these items, 
as on many others, it is a matter of trading. 

Very little has been heard about futures. There 
have been some quotations put out on tomatoes, and 
which are about 60c on 1s, 90c on 2s and $1.30 on 3s, 
but again these are largely marks to shoot at, and very 
little has been done as yet. 

Other items of canned foods are reported quite 
fully in other markets, and those reports show the 
condition of the items, as well as a repetition would 
do here. 

There are indications that the spring buying is 


opening up, and if this proves true the buying will be 
better from now on. 


REAKISH WEATHER—Blizzards in California 
Fk and spring weather and flowers in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains! Almost every section of the country 


east of the Mississippi River has felt a touch of spring, 
and the frost has come out of the ground more quickly 
than most old sojourners can recall; flowers are re- 
ported blooming and the trees budding, in the middle 
of February, when the winter should be on in full blast. 
Down in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, the great 
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fruit and apple region, they have had spring-like 
weather for weeks, and the weeping willows are in their 
spring attire of light green. This condition goes on 
down into the peach regions of Georgia, and everyone 
feels that the blasts of winter are yet to come, and 
when they do, that they will kill off this year’s fruit 
crops. There would seem to be no way to avoid this 
calamity ; for the buds are too far out to stand a freeze, 
and a freeze seems most certain. It would be the most 
unusual spring ever heard of if it went along at its 
present pace. However, the blizzards have already set 
in in the West and they may be expected to cover the 
East by the time you read this. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,”’ 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buyers Coming Into Market, But Remain Bearish— 
Spring Movement May Be Underway—Tomatoes 
Firmer—California Tomatoes Higher Than 
Eastern—Price Cutting On Peas—Corn 
Is Easy—String Beans Selling—Tuna 
In Demand—Better Prices On 
Fruits—Asparagus Cleaning 
Up—Sardines Steady 


New York, Feb. 17, 1927. 


HE SITUATION—Jobbers are beginning to come 
I into the market with a little more freedom, and 
it now looks as though the much-talked-of spring 
buying movement was about to materialize. Buyers 
generally continue quite bearish in their price views, 
however, and it may be some time before the packers 
and jobbers get together on some items. On a few 
lines, it appears that the local distributors and the 
canners will never get together unless the former re- 
vise their price ideas upwards to some extent. 


Tomatoes—The market appears to have snapped 
out of its recent lethargy, and packers have come to the 
realization that with everything in the statistical po- 
sition of the market in their favor, it is nothing less 
than rank foolishness to continue to dabble around 
around with pikerish price cutting tactics. The lowest 
prices heard this week are as follows; 1s 60 cents; 2s, 
95 cents; 3s, $1.45; 10s $4.75, with most canners quot- 
ing over these figures. While prices on futures are 
reported out at 85 cents on 2s and $1.30 on 3s, most 
packers realize the lasting damage which may be done 
to the spot market by premature section on futures, 
and so are withholding action on forward delivery. 


California Tomatoes—While Coast packers have 
cleaned up the greater part of their 1926 pack, they 
still have some stocks to offer, and are quoting as 
follows: Standards, 1s 75 cents; 2s, 90 cents; 214s, 
$1.00; 10s, $3.40; Solid Pack, 1s, 95 cents; 2s, $1.15; 
214, $1.50; 10s, $4.85. Stocks on spot are fairly large, 
and comparatively cheap, and little interest is being 
shown in Coast shipment offerings at present. 


Indiana Tomatoes—The market remains quiet, 
with 2s quoted at $1.00 and 3s at $1.45. Futures are 
quotable at 90 cents for 2s, $1.20 for 214, $1.30 for 3s, 
and $4.40 for 10s at the cannery, but trading has not 
yet opened up on forward delivery stocks. 


Peas Cheap—The market for standards and lower 
grades of peas continues laden with grief for the can- 
ner, with price cutting still an important item, buyers 
playing off one canner against another in an effort to 
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break the market further. Under these conditions are 
little better than nominal. 

Corn Eeasy—Efforts to bolster up the market for 
standard corn have not shown any tangible results. 
Offerings at 80 to 85 cents per dozen at the cannery are 


still reported. Some of the packers have had enough 


of the present market, and have withdrawn, preferring 
to carry their stocks over into the new season rather 
than let them go at current quotations. A local chain 
store organization this week is featuring fancy Minne- 
sota Crosby corn at 3 cans for 25 cents, retail. The 
same chain has exceptionally fine Maryland tomatoes, 
hand-packed (not only on the label, but inside as well) 
at 9 cents per can retail, with peas at three cans for a 
quarter. These values ought to boost consumption. 

Stringless Beans Sell—Jobbers are still in the 
market for stringless beans, and a fair movement is re- 
ported. Southern packers are quoting standard cut 
green stringless at $1.10 to $1.15 at the cannery, with 
10s generally held at $4.75 to $5.00, same basis. 

Tuna in Demand—Considerable s. a. p. business 
on California tuna has packed this season. With cur- 
rent spot stocks of the more desireable grades cleaned 
up, and probably pro-rata deliveries out of the new 
pack on top qualities, buyers have been hastening to 
“get in” as early as possible to insure some stocks at 
least for their coming season’s business. 

Coast Spinach Higher—California packers have 
advanced their prices for spring pack spinach, and the 
spot market is consequently in stronger position. The 
California Packing Corporation’s prices, just an- 
nounced, are as follows: 1s, 95 cents; 2s $1.15; 24s, 
$1.40; 10s, $4.60, all per dozen f. o. b. cannery. Libby’s 
prices correspond. Spot 214s have advanced to $1.90 
per dozen while jobbers are not quoting $6.00 per dozen 
on 10s, stocks being relatively small. Southern pack- 
ers are showing fir mviews on the situation, and are 
quoting 21% at $1.40, 3s at $1.40, and 10s at $4.75, all 
at the canneries. 

Pineapple Well Held—A steady to strong market 
for Hawaiian pineapple is reported from the Coast. In- 
creased buying on the part of European consumers has 
strengthened the situation somewhat. A broader move- 
ment on broken sliced is reported, while crushed and 
standard and fancy sliced are also in demand, the latter 
two grades being virtually cleaned out of first hands. 
Jobbing demand for pineapple in the local market is 
holding up well, and prices are steady. 

California Fruits—With jobbers in position to give 
their retail customers better prices on most grades of 
California canned fruits, retail outlets have opened up 
somewhat, and a better movement is in progress. As 
a result of this development, wholesale grocers are com- 
ing into the market for fruits for Coast shipment in 
somewhat better volume. Standard 214s ’cots are of- 
tered for Coast shipment on the basis of $1.90 to $1.95 
per dozen, with seconds selling at an inside price of 
$1.70 and waters 5c lower. Standard 2s hold at $1.55, 
with 10s quoted out at $6.75. Water 10s hold at $5.75, 
with pies at the same figure. Standard 214s R. A. cher- 
ries are quoted at an inside price of $2.50 at the can- 
neries, with seconds $2.15 and waters $2.05. Standard 
cling peaches, 214s, list at $1.75 Coast, with seconds 
$1.60 and waters 10c less. No. 10 peaches are attract- 
ing some interest, canners’ prices being as follows: 
Fancy clings, $7.60; choice, $6.65; standard, $6.00; 
waters, $4.75; pies, $4.50 to $5.00. Standard Bartlett 
pears are held at $2.10 Coast for 214s, with seconds 
$1.80 and waters 5c less. 
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Asparagus Cleaning Up—Canners’ holdings of as- 
paragus are dwindling, and numerous gaps are noted in 
canners’ price lists. Colossal and mammoth sizes ap- 
pear in particularly short supply, some packers being 
entirely sold out on these grades. Tiny is also prac- 
tically unobtainable in first hands. There is a good de- 
mand for asparagus in the East, the comparatively low 
prices in effect during the current season having stim- 
ulated consumption materially. 

Salmon—Some of the Coast packers continue to 
express bullish sentiments regarding the market for 
red salmon, and in the next breath offer for prompt 
shipment at $2.40 per dozen, 10c under the previously 
prevailing “low,” and 35c under the price which leading 
packers have been endeavoring to maintain. Needless 
to say, buyers’ views on reds continue anything but 
bearish. Pinks have shown a measure of firmness at 
$1.35 Coast, but buyers believe that this figure can be 
shaded. Chums have been showing more firmness, with 
packers quoting $1.30, most of the stocks being concen- 
trated in the hands of a few holders. Export buying 
on the latter grade has been a factor in bringing about 
increased strength. 

Sardines—Maine sardines hold steady at the ad- 
vanced price levels recently announced, with a fair de- 
mand reported. Canners believe that the advertising 
campaign which they will soon get under way will re- 
sult in larger sales. They are starting their publicity 
in the South, in an effort to speed up spring and sum- 
mer distribution in that territory, normally the best 
market for domestic sardines. California packers are 
now running on new pack, but are talking short delivery 
on contracts, about 50 per cent pro rating being indi- 
cated by current reports. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Questionable Whether or Not the Lower Prices Have 
Induced More Trade—More Interest in Canned 
Pears—Favorable Growing Conditions—Prices 
on New Packed Spinach Well Received— 
Pineapple Crop Promising—Notes. 

San Francisco, Feb. 17, 1927. 


OO MUCH—As we have often said, California’s 
[ crops depend upon the amount of rains we get 
at this season of the year, and earlier, and par- 
ticularly upon the snows that pile up in the mountains 
to melt and come down as irrigation water during the 
growing season. In this direction the year, so far, has 
been very favorable and indicated good crops. But the 
terrific storms of this week have been too much. The 
world must have wondered at reports of blizzards in 
California, and the wags probably have said “they come 
large, as usual’”—and they did. This week has wit- 
nessed the worst storms in the history of this State, 
and just what the results in damages to canners’ crops 
and other crops may be cannot be stated at this time. 
The asparagus and spinach crops are undoubtedly hurt, 
and many fruits may have been damaged. 

A Question — Whether or not the lower prices 
quoted on California canned fruits early in the 
year are bringing about increased sales is a much- 
mooted question in the trade. Some canners are 
reporting new business which can be traced directly to 
this source, but no large volume is reported, and there 
are some in the trade who express the opinion that the 
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movement would have been just as heavy had there 
been no change in prices. It is agreed, however, that 
the large packing interests would have been getting 
but a small share of the business, comparatively speak- 
ing, until the smaller packers had sold everything on 
hand, since there was quite a wide variance in prices. 
The situation is now reversed and it is now the packer 
whose brands are widely known who is booking the bulk 
of the business, since prices are so nearly uniform. Re- 
tail interests are making every effort to get rid of 
stocks purchased at former prices without the neces- 
sity of taking a loss, and the public is just commencing 
to benefit from the lower prices named six weeks ago. 
The trade is expected to buy largely as the goods are 


needed from now on, but an increased demand is looked 
for. 


Pears—More interest seems to be taken in canned 
pears of late than in almost any other fruit, with the 
result that prices are firmer. An increased export de- 
mand is being noted, especially from Great Britain, 
with domestic consumption on the increase. The cam- 
paign of advertising planned by the California Pear 
Growers’ Association is expected to stimulate the 
spring consumption of this fruit, particularly the cam- 
paign in which the expense will be shared by the Kel- 
logg breakfast food interests. This advertising will be 
along rather different lines from those usually em- 
ployed and is expected to attract widespread interest 
as a result. 

Favorable Weather—Weather conditions in Cali- 
fornia continue highly favorable, suggesting that 
heavy crops will be produced in 1927. Of course, there 
is a chance that heavy frosts may damage fruit crops, 
and a lack of rains would mean a falling off in field 
crops, but just now the outlook is better than in many 
years. The rainfall has been well above normal in al- 
most every section of the State and not in years has 
there been as much snow in the mountains as at pres- 
ent. A record yield in many lines.seems likely, but the 
outlook for profits for the farmer is not as bright as 
it might be. Increased acreage coming into bearing is 
casting its shadow before the fruit grower and it is 
realized that at last production has caught up with de- 
mand and in some cases has passed it. Pear and peach 
growers realize this and are centering their efforts on 
producing quality fruits and on expanding the markets 
for these. The problem of the coming season will be to 
work out a scale of prices which will mean a profit for 
the grower and which will at the same time enable the 
packer to move the output of his plants. 


Spinach—The prices recently announced on Cali- 
fornia spinach of the spring pack have been well re- 
ceived by the trade and a splendid volume of early busi- 
ness is being booked. These prices are in some in- 
stances the lowest ever named, so that any break in the 
market is not to be expected. In addition, leading can- 
ners have guaranteed them against their own decline 
for the rest of the year, and most of the pack will have 
gone into consumption before the end of December. 
Packing will be under way quite generally by the 


middle of March, and deliveries will commence by the 
first of April. 


Pineapple—Advices from the Hawaiian Islands in- 
dicate that weather conditions there favor both sugar 
cane and pineapple, the two leading crops. Rains have 
been normal of late, following the drought of 1926, res- 
ervoirs are full and the artesian level is rising. Just 
what effect the drought of 1926 will have on this year’s 
crop remains to be seen, but it is suggested that this 
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may not prove as marked as seemed likely last summer. 
With new acreage coming into bearing, another record- 
breaking pack seems in prospect, but pineapple canners 
and growers are paving the way for this with increased 
advertising appropriations and expect to be able to mar- 
ket all that can be packed. 

The 1926 pack of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., reached the record-break- 
ing total of 3,049,376 cases, according to pack statistics 
recently cabled from the Islands, passing the 1925 out- 
put by about two hundred thousand cases. The net 
earnings for the year were $2,356,000, or 26 per cent 
on the common stock issued and outstanding. In 1925 
net earnings were $2,028,537, or 22 per cent on the 
common stock. The stockholders of this concern meet 
in February to approve plans to increase the capital 
stock from $9,075,000 to $10,000,000 par value to pre- 
pare for the 10 per cent stock dividend to be made 
March 1. 

Coast Notes—John Cox, who has been associated 
for years with the California canning trade, has en- 
gaged in the brokerage business, with offices at 112 
Market street. Among the accounts he has taken over 
is that of the Wyandotte Olive Growers Association of 
Oroville, packers of high-grade ripe olives. 

The Lang & Stroh Co., San Francisco, recently had 
a visit from Irving A. Nelson, of the Lake Mills Can- 
ning Company, Lake Mills, Ia., and the Bricelyn and 
Blue Earth Canning Co., of Minnesota. The local con- 
cern represents these canning firms in the San Fran- 
cisco territory. 

The largest sardine shipment to leave the port of 
San Francisco recently was aboard the Dollar liner 
President Lincoln, when this vessel sailed Febraury 5. 
The shipment consisted of 80,000 cases, packed at 
Monterey. A few months ago a vessel of this fleet took 
a shipment of 100,000 cases to Oriental ports, the 
Dutch East Indies and the Federated Malay States, 
where canned fish is a staple article of diet. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buyers and Sellers Apart As to Prices—Weather Con- 
ditions Favorable for Shipping—No Change 
in Prices of Canned Corn— 
Trade Notes. 
Chicago, February 18, 1927. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS—Buyers and sellers are 
(> apart as to the price of Indiana canned tomatoes, 
and brokers say they are too far apart for the 
closing of business. The low price -of Missouri and 
Arkansas canned tomatoes is holding down prices gen- 
erally, though it is admitted that the quality of the 
Southwestern packed goods is only standard. 
The weather conditions are favorable for shipping 
and all accumulated orders are being rushed out while 
the weather is favoring and safe. 


Canned Corn—There is no change in the prices of 
canned corn, and good standard canned corn is to be 
had f. o. b. Western canneries at 80c to 85c per dozen 
in most any of the corn-canning States. The demand 


is quite limited, however, and some buyers claim that 


they can get good canned corn at a shade below the 
prices named. 


Prices for extra standard and fancy canned corn 
are disproportionately lower than the price of standard, 


>. 
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canners evidently in some instances have changed the 
usual difference of price on the grades in order to press 
the sale of the higher qualities. } 

Canned Peas—At the low prices prevailing canned 
peas are selling a little better than canned corn. The 
lowest prices being accepted by canners for standard 
quality of the larger sizes being 80c and 85c per dozen 
for No. 2 size cans f. o. b. canneries. 

I have heard of some fairly good quantity sales as 
made at these prices the past week. Altogether, I 
would say that the market for canned peas from first 
hands has improved the past week and that some spot 
business is being closed for sizeable quantities. 

Canned Fruits—The reduced prices on California 
canned fruits are producing results, and I have heard 
of quite a number of carload and larger sales the past 
week for shipment from the factories on the Coast. 

The supply of Michigan packed fruits and berries 
is pretty well closed out from both first and second 
hands and California packed fruits are coming into pos- 
session of the market. 

Canned Salmon—Wholesalers have begun to take 
notice of this article. The very heavily reduced price 
made by the canners on the largest output ever pro- 
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duced and the near approach of the spring demand sea- 
son is causing the feeling of interest. 

Mr. O. L. Teagarten, general sales manager for the 
J. Weller Company, the famous Ohio manufacturers of 
fine catsups and condiments, visited Chicago the past 
week to look the trade over with his local brokers. He 
expressed himself as well satisfied with the prospect 
for business in 1927, and stated that, though trade con- 
ditions would probably be more difficult than for sev- 
eral years past for certain reasons, that the people were 
all eating and using condiments, and would doubtless 
use as much or a little more than in 1925. Mr. Tea- 
garten is a graduate from a big canning plant and 
knows a lot about canned and preserved foods, and he 
has a big producing plant behind him that will back 
him up with fine quality and fair prices. 

The hearing of the big case of the change of clas- 
sification on canned foods from commodity to class 
rates, affecting all territory in the Western Trunk Line 
Freight Association territory, before an investigator 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has finally 
been set for March 24, 1927, Chicago Great Northern 


Hotel. at 10 A. M. It will be well attended and con- 
tested. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Retail Grocers Still Seek Means of Curbing Growth of Chains—Latter Have Won Important 
Place in Food Distributing Industry in Past Decade—Wholesale Grocers Aided in Their 
Growth—Pineapple and Sardine Canners Boost Sales By Nation-Wide Advertising 
Drives—Other Notes of the Industry. 


FTER THE CHAINS -Agitation against chain store gro- 
cers has again broken out in the ranks of retail grocers, at 
a time when it was thought that the independent retailers 
generally had resolved to accept things at their face value and 
try to beat the chains by the only means available, namely, by 
extending service and fair prices to their customers in an effort 
to offset the occasional slaughtering of prices by the chains on 


A 


certain items. The present agitation among the retailers ap- 
pears to be for some legislative action, nation-wide in scope, 
that will favor the independents as against the large chains. 


Just how this legislation is to be achieved is as yet obscure, how- 
ever. 


The chains, through sheer persistence and enterprise, have 
builded their business upon a firm foundation that will take 
considerable shaking before crumbling. They have not only 
revolutionized the grocery business, but have introduced many 
new economies and have forced many of the old line grocers, 
wholesalers as well as retailers, to “wake up” and modernize 


their own business to hold their places in the economic life of 
the country. 


It is no doubt true, as wrathfully charged by wholesale and 
retail grocers, that the chains receive preferential prices on some 
of the merchandise they handle. This in but a decade from the 
time when it was considered “sinful” and “shady” to sell chain 
stores “direct.”” Wholesale grocers for a time enforced this edict 
on the mannfacturers, while at the same time passing the man- 
ufacturers’ merchandise out of their own back doors to the 
chains at prices just slightly better than those which they quoted 
to their independent retailers. As the chains grew the discounts 
given to them by wholesale grocers were forced higher, and it 
was inevitable that when the chains had attained a certain size, 
fostered, openly and otherwise, by wholesale grocers, they 
would demand from the manufacturers the same prices and 
terms as those extended other quantity buyers. 


In the “good old days,” meaning about ten years or so ago, 
the wholesale grocers were able to exert enough “moral influ- 
ence” upon the manufacturers to prevent them from selling the 
chains at the same prices as those quoted the wholesale gro- 
cers. At times this “moral influence” became such that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission showed unmistakable curiosity in the an- 


imating forces behind it. “Moral” or otherwise, the influence of 
the jobbers was sufficient for a time to retard the growth of the 
chains in certain sections of the country. The manufacturers 
hearkened to the jobbers while the “balance of power” lay in 
the hands of this faction of the food distributing system. In 
other words, the manufacturers hesitated to offend their biggest 
buyers. Since that time, however, things have changed. The 
larger chains have grown to the point where their purchasing 
power far outstrips that of the average wholesale grocery es- 
tablishment. Chain store grocers have organized. They also 
exert a “moral influence” which cannot be disregarded. And 
what is more to the point, they have been extending the manu- 
facturers a measure of support which has not been forthcoming 
from the average jobber. Now, instead of clamoring for the 
same prices quoted wholesale grocers, the bigger chains aie 


asking, and getting, lower prices than those quoted wholesale 
grocers. 


The sales manager of a prominent specialty manufacturing 
concern, discussing this problem with the writer several years 
ago, when agitation regarding direct sales and preferential 
prices to chains was at its height, said: “Sure we will sell to the 
chains. Why not? When a housewife comes into the chain store 
and asks for a package of our product she gets it, and does not 
have to listen to a lot of hokum about some private brand 
which is warranted ‘just as good,’ and is trying to ride along on 
the strength of the money we spend for advertising our own 
product. If our salesmen cover the retail grocery trade and 
send in orders for our product to be filled by the wholesale gro- 
cers normally selling the retailers involved, what happens? Our 
goods are finally delivered to the retailers, but not until nine out 
of every ten of the jobbing houses concerned have tried their 
darndest to substitute its own particular-private brand on the 
order which our money and our sales work dug up. As for giv- 
ing the chains a better price than we give the jobbers, that is 
something else again. It strikes me that what a manufacturer 
chooses to do in a case of this kind is something very much his 
own business. I see no harm in the idea, though, if the manu- 
facturer figures that any little bit he may “knock off” in his 
price to the chains will be offset by the advertising and pushing 
of his product by the chains. Play with the chain stores? You 
bet your life I will, now and any other time. I’ll work with the 
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THE NEW 


HYDRO-GEARED 


PEA GRADER 


Get the Particulars 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MAKERS OF 


Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


AM S C A N INOCULATE PEA SEED 
WITH 

CERTIFIED 

SEALING FLuID 


**The Golden Band’’ 
More and Better Peas from Fewer Acres 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- We specialize in the preparation of high quality cultures for the inoculation of 
fect Sealing Compound— and peas. The application of our cultures on pea seed insures the presence of 

NODULES on the roots---so essential to yield. quality of crop, and soil en- 
be safe. richment. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK ie a 


ROGERS BROS.’ SEED CO. 


SPECIALISTS 
BREEDERS & GROWERS lo 
PEAS & BEANS BLOOD TELLS 
CA Trademark 


326 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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distributor who gives me distribution and support every time, 
regardless.” 

Since the oecasion of which the above sentiments were 
aired wholesale grocers have officially taken cognizance of the 
substitution of private brands on specialty orders, and have 
urged the discontinuance of such practices, but the entire sub- 
ject of specialty work is still a sore one, with manufacturers as 
well as jobbers. The latter in many cases feel that the spe- 
cialty salesman is a demoralizing factor in the grocery busi- 
ness, while the manufacturers are determined to keep their men 
in the field, and still express considerable dissatisfaction with 
the support which they are getting from wholesale grocers, and 
particularly voice resentment against the spread of the private 
labels for wholesale grocers, it is by no means improbable that 
the action of many large manufacturers in keeping comprehen- 
sive specialty forces in the fields presages ultimate selling di- 
rect to the retail trade. The most feasible idea advanced along 
this line was the unofficial proposal at a specialty manufactu- 
rers’ convention several years ago (in one of the “lobby ses- 
sions,” of course) that prominent manufacturers of non-compet- 
ing products band together to organize and maintain a sales 
force, covering the country with warehouses located at strategic 
points throughout the United States. Thus far nothing tangible 
has developed along these lines. 

Another Chain Store Deal—The Southern Stores Corpora- 
tion has been organized to acquire by purchase the assets and 
business of Piggly Wiggly Miami Company ‘and the East Coast 
Stores Company. The new corporation will operate under the 
Piggly Wiggly system a chain of 21 retail grocery stores on the 
East Coast of Florida. The stores are located at Miami, Miami 
Beach, West Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Little River, Cocoa- 
nut Grove, Delray and Hollywood. These stores rank first in 
average volume of sales per store of all of the 2,238 Piggly 
Wiggly stores operated throughout the United States, according 
to a statement of the banking firm behind the transaction. 

Piggly Wiggly Still Growing—According to the annual re- 
port of J. E. Maury, president of the parent Piggly Wiggly 
Stores Corporation, with headquarters at Memphis, the chain 
organization showed gratifying progress during the past year. 
Total sales for 1926 amounted to $159,220,304, an increase of 
approximately $23,000,000 over the 1925 totals. The organiza- 
tion added 396 stores to its chain during the year, having 2,258 
stores in operation at the start of the current year, against 
1,862 stores on January 1, 1925. All accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock were cleaned up during 1926, and a net bal- 
ance of $231,000 added to the surplus account by action of the 
board of directors. A net operating profit of $785,436 for the 
company was reported for 1926. 

Push Pineapple Publicity—Hawaiian pineapple canners, who 
have built an enviable business through advertising, are plan- 
ning to further increase their efforts at popularizing their prod- 
uct through publicity. The campaign this year will feature 
crushed pineapple, and will continue throughout the balance of 
the winter season and well into the spring. An increase of 50 
per cent in the advertising appropriations has been arranged 
for this year, and canners are urging their distributors to stock 
up with sufficient pineapple to take care of the anticipated de- 
mand. This is the seventh straight year that the Hawaiian 
pineapple canners have conducted an advertising campaign, and 
the success of their publicity is attested by heavy demand for 
pineapple and the sustained growth which the industry has had 
during this period. 

Sardine Canners on Bandwagon—And now the Maine sar- 
dine canners have fallen in line! The Sardine Fisheries, Inc., 
of Maine, made up of 27 leading Maine canning concerns, will 
launch an advertising campaign next month, featuring “Lantic” 
sardines. The trade-mark, which is copyrighted and registered, 
shows a fisherman in a sou’wester, and will be carried on the 
labels of the 27 packers comprising the corporation. Individual 
brands will continue as heretofore. The initial steps will be in 
the South, where a billboard drive will be conducted. The cam- 
paign will be expanded later into a nationwide movement, using 
newspapers and magazines, as well as billboards. An expen- 
diture of $1,500,000 for the first year is planned, and canners 
expect the campaign to increase domestic consumption by at 
least 700,000 cases in the initial year. R. J. Peacock is president 
of the cooperative body, C. M. Pike being treasurer, J. R. Holmes 
assistant treasurer, and Ernest Holmes, secretary. The direc- 
torate is made of one represenative from each of the companies 
interested. While efforts have been made in former years to 
get the Maine sardine packers together in an effort of this type, 
this is the first time that the movement has ever succeeded in 
substantial form, and the progress of the sardine canners’ drive 
will be watched with the utmost interest by distributors and 
canners of other products. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


em 


March 4-5, 1927—Utah Canners, Hotel Bigelow, Ogden, 


Utah. 


ZASTROW PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Used by the Principal Packers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Bahama Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Australia 
Africa etc. 


STYLE ‘‘A’’ ZASTROW PINEAPPLE SIZER~and:{SLICER 
Capacity 7,000 to 10,000 Pines per day. 


PINEAPPLE CORERS, SIZERS and SLICERS 


Zastrow Machine Co. Inc. 
1404-10 Thames Street te: a Baltimore, Md. 


. 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


Why pay more for a String Bean Cutter 
which will not give as satisfactory re- 
sults as a TOWNSEND? 

We guarantee perfect performance. 
Write us now while you can obtain the 
greatest possible special seasonal dis- 
count. 


Burton, Cook & Co. 


Rome, N. Y.. 

Na when you install a TOWNSEND” 

fs (Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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SAMPLE= 


—Of the many letters we are receiving, since the 1927 


a 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Almanac was sent out on February 11th, 1927 


==AND A HINT 


THE HASEROT COMPANY 


521-523 WoOoODLAWN AVENUE, S. E. 


DIRECTORS: 
FRANCIS H HASEROT JAMES R, MCINTYRE 
HENRY MCK HASERC CHARLES B. CASE 


CLEVELAND, oO. February 14, 1927. 


The Canning Trade, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: 


We have a copy of your 1927 Almanac and 
wish you would mail us four additional copies, 


sending us invoice therefor. 
Yours truly, 


THE HASEROT COMPANY. 


FHH:W 


THE ALMANAC OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


PuBLISHED By 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Extra Copies, while they last, $1.00. Baltimore, Md. 
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A CORNER OF ONE OF OUR BREEDING GROUNDS SHOWING PEDI- 
GREED ALASKA PEAS AND A CREW MAKING 
INDIVIDUAL PLANT SELECTIONS 


Clark’s Dependable Stock 


Alaska Seed Peas 


Leading canners have been putting up 
QUALITY products for many years 
from our stocks. 


It pays to use proven seed. > 


We are now booking contract orders 
from 1927 crop and solicit your con- 
tinued patronage. 


STRINGLESS BEANS, CON- 
NECTICUT GROWN SWEET 
CORN and DETROIT DARK RED 
BEET are also leaders in our items 
of production. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt at- 
_tention. 


The Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


Wholesale Growers 
Milford, Connecticut 


Branch Houses throughout the West. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


“A LITTLE ACTION.” 


A tourist who had stopped at a mountaineer’s 
cabin down in the Ozarks noticed four holes in the 
door. 

Tourist—Friend, I do not like to be too inquisitive, 
but what are the four holes in your door for? 

Mountaineer—Wal, yo’ see, I has four cats. 

“But wouldn’t one good-sized hole do for all the 
cats?” 

“H—1, when I say ‘Scat’ I mean ‘Scat.’ ”—Kansas 
Sour Owl. 


SEASONED TO THE SECOND. 
“Bridget, what in the world is my wrist watch 
doing in the soup?” 
“Shure, mum, ye towld me ter put a little toime in 
it an’ that’s the littlest wan Oi cud foind.”—The Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 


Prisoner—Yes, ma’am, women was the cause of me 
downfall. 

Shocked Visitor—And how was that, my good 
man? 

“A couple of them saw me crawlin’ through a win- 
dow and called for the police.” 


He—Are you fond of wearing evening dress? 

She—I feel that nothing is more becoming to me. 

He—Oh-er, of course, but don’t you think that 
would be a little extreme? 


He (gravely)—If my new invention doesn’t work 
I'll 


She (anxiously)—-W-hat, Frank? 
He (still more gravely)—Have to work myself. 


ANSWERED. 
Jack—If I asked you to marry me, dear, what 
would you say? 
Joan—Guess. 
Jack—Well-er-what would it rhyme with? 
Joan—Guess. 


Norah—Is your brother, who is so deaf, any pbet- 
ter? 

Bridget—Sure, he’ll be all right in the morning. 

Norah—You don’t say so? 

Bridget—Yes; he was arrested yesterday and he 
gets his hearing this morning. 


Jimmie—It’s shaky business. 
Hugh—What is? 
Jimmie—Playing with dice. 


The Young Man—Would you have any objection if 
your mother were to become my mother-in-law? 
The Young Lady—None at all—if I had a sister. 
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WHERE BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 

APPLE STEAMER. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

BASKETS, Picking. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 

See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean’ and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 

BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman ‘Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 

BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Beaumont-Hamshire Fig Co., Beaumont, 
Texas. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 

Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake, 


Mich. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Southern Canners Inc., Wayside, Ga. 
CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson- Barngrover Mg. Co., ene pean, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapo 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague- -Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING. MACHIN- 

ERY, Fruit. 
oar Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Beat Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 

See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Meny. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. Te Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKER 
Ayars Machine Co., “Salem, 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 

CORN HUSKERS "AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. 

Cooker Filers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M: Raffel Co., Baltimore. 

Counters. See "Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 

CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


See Corn 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See’ Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean 
Mcy. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


_A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. ° 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., atianion 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Cincinnati, oO. 
Fog Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co:; Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 

GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, Etc. 
Tygart Valley Glass Co., Washington, Pa. 


See Bottlers’ 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. ha 

Sprague- -Sells Corp., Chicag 
Governors, Steam. See a Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INOCULATION CULTURES for Peas, Etc. 
Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, IIl. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

— Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 
Kettles, Enameled. See Tonks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Ptaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Columbus Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicag 

National Color Printing Co., Datthnere, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baitimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, 

U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

-National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, ‘Tubs, Btce., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Ermold Co., New York 
H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, J. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, _ 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp,, Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ,» Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Can- 


See Scales. 


See Can- 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 


Sardine Knives and Scissors. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. 
Machinery. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

W. C. Schell, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 

SEED CULTURES, Inoculation. 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Co., 

Wilmington, Del. 

The Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, II!. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 

chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New aon City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Til. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


See Knives. 


See Baskets. 
See Bottlers’ 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 

SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks. Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

i. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

8 prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

IF. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

IF. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars. Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N..Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Seott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 


See Speea 


Machine Co., Salem, 


N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin- Chapman Co., Salem, N.. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood 
Wrappers, Paper. 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. 
Machinery. 
Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich. 


"See Corrugated Paper 
Labeling 
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ARTISTIC 


MANUFACTURERS OF ; 

TIN CANS... 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE M D. 


[THAS been brought to our attention that some purchasers 


of canned corn are of the opinion that the 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


does not manufacture the special “C” enamel cans for corn. 


To correct this impression, we offer the following statement 
of facts: 


“For the 1926 corn pack we made and 
shipped to our corn customers over 40,000,- 
000 Special “C” Enamel Cans. The Special 
“C” Enamel Cans as shipped in 1926 by us 
were the result of years of research and de- 
velopment work on our part.. As to their 
efficiency, we do not hesitate to refer any- 
one interested to the packers who use them. 
We will gladly furnish a list of these pane: 
ers upon application.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


“Now from Coast to Coast’’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT £JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE CLEARING 
SEATTLE! LOS ANGELES SAN JOSE 
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